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The  New  Xerox  Library  of 

British  Renaissance  Books  at  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Roland  Mushat  Frye  * 

THE  importance  for  the  Modern  World  of  the  Period  of 
Renaissance  and  Reformation  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated. It  was  in  this  period  that  such  men  as  Erasmus,  Saint 
Thomas  More,  Shakespeare,  and  Spenser;  Copernicus,  Bacon, 
Harvey,  and  Galileo;  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Hooker;  and  many 
others  of  great  importance  lived  and  wrote.  For  every  field  of 
human  endeavor — literature,  history,  religion,  science,  politics, 
and  economics,  for  example — the  writings  of  this  period  are  of 
crucial  and  seminal  importance. 

The  authoritative  list  of  the  extant  writing  and  publishing  in 
this  creative  age  is  a  large  volume  called  the  Short-Title  Catalogue^ 
in  which  are  listed  the  titles  of  books  and  pamphlets  published  in 
English  or  in  other  languages  by  English  printers  or  for  readers 
in  England  between  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  year  1640. 

No  single  library  in  the  world  now  contains  copies  of  all  26,000 
works  listed  within  the  covers  of  the  Short-Title  Catalogue.  The 
largest  collection  in  the  United  States  is  at  the  Folger  Shake- 
speare Library  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  the  collection 
amounts  to  about  60%  of  the  whole,  and  even  the  world's  largest 
collection  at  the  British  Museum  in  London  amounts  to  rela- 
tively little  more.  Until  recent  months,  it  has  thus  been  impossible 
for  interested  scholars  to  go  to  any  one  repository  with  the  assur- 
ance that  they  could  find  anything  approaching  a  complete  col- 
lection of  these  materials.  Such  a  collection  in  one  library  would 
make  that  library  one  of  the  greatest  research  laboratories  in  the 
world  for  this  important  period. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  now  acquiring  copies  of 
these  works,  reproduced  in  virtual  facsimile  by  Xerography,  and 
bound  for  shelving  and  convenient  use.  The  signing  of  the  con- 
tract for  this  work  was  announced  on  Founder's  Day,  January  21, 

*  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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1967,  and  the  first  consignment  of  the  books  began  to  arrive 
during  the  summer.  By  the  spring  of  1968,  approximately  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  entire  body  of  books  and  pamphlets  will  have 
been  delivered  to  the  University,  and  will  be  on  the  shelves  of  the 
Van  Pelt  Library,  according  to  present  schedules.  The  remaining 
fifteen  per-cent  will  be  delivered  over  the  next  few  years  as  they 
can  be  filmed,  Xeroxed,  bound,  and  delivered.  Within  ten  years, 
then,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  collection  will  be  as  nearly 
complete  as  is  humanly  practicable,  though  a  small  number  of 
publications  may  never  be  filmed,  either  because  they  are  lost  or 
because  the  owners  refuse  permission — an  unusual  thing,  indeed, 
for  owners  of  rare  books  tend  to  be  generous  in  allowing  their 
collections  to  be  filmed. 

Photography  need  not  harm  books,  of  course,  but  will  make 
their  contents  accessible  to  interested  scholars.  Once  the  film  is 
available  it  is  printed  in  microfilm  form  by  the  University  Micro- 
film division  of  the  Xerox  Corporation.  The  film  is  then  pro- 
jected on  a  screen  in  a  size  as  close  as  possible  to  that  of  the  origi- 
nal printing,  and  the  screened  image  is  Xeroxed  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  by  special  machinery  developed  by  the  University 
Microfilm  and  Xerox  personnel.  Each  opening  of  the  book  being 
filmed  is  Xeroxed  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  and  the  paper  is 
then  folded  along  the  center  line  where  the  gutter  lay  in  the 
original  opening.  This  Xerox  sheet — called  a  "web" — thus  per- 
force reverses  the  recto- verso  relationships  of  the  original  book: 
pages  follow  each  other  sequentially,  of  course,  but  where  odd 
numbered  pages  are  rectos  in  the  original  books,  they  appear  as 
versos  in  the  Xerox  copies,  while  even  numbered  pages  which 
were  versos  became  rectos.  Once  the  filming.  Xeroxing,  and  fold- 
ing is  completed,  the  books  are  bound,  with  heavy  cloth  and 
board  bindings  for  the  larger  books,  and  plastic  covers  for  s.ighter 
volumes.  The  books  are  then  shipped  to  the  University  and  are 
shelved  according  to  the  standard  numbers  in  the  Short-Title 
Catalogue,  as  supplemented  by  more  recent  research. 

Since  the  Short-Title  Catalogue  was  first  published  in  1926,  a 
considerable  number  of  works  printed  prior  to  1640  have  come 
to  light.  The  compilers  of  the  original  catalogue,  A.  W.  Pollard 
and  G.  R.  Redgrave  and  their  assistants,  made  a  massive  con- 
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tribution,  but  as  more  study  has  been  devoted  to  the  publications 
of  this  period,  it  has  become  evident  that  a  revision  of  the  original 
Short-Title  Catalogue  is  necessary.  For  many  years  the  late  William 
Jackson  of  Harvard  traveled  to  see  collections  and  corresponded 
with  owners  and  librarians  to  augument  the  catalogue,  and  since 
his  death  his  work  has  been  continued  by  Miss  Katharine  Pantzer 
of  Harvard.  Pennsylvania's  acquisitions  program  is  geared  to 
these  developments,  so  that  copies  will  be  made  of  the  publica- 
tions unknown  to  Pollard  and  Redgrave  forty  years  ago,  and 
these  will  also  form  a  part  of  the  University's  holdings. 

As  grateful  as  scholars  have  been  for  the  microfilm  process  and 
for  the  accessibility  of  rare  books  through  microfilm  reels,  anyone 
who  has  worked  extensively  with  microfilm  knows  that  it  is  a 
severely  limited  medium.  Its  primary  limitations  are  established 
by  the  human  eye.  There  are  very  few  people  whose  eyes  allow 
them  to  continue  to  study  microfilm  projections  for  more  than 
a  very  few  hours  at  a  time,  day  in  and  day  out.  Of  the  dozens  of 
people  I  know  who  have  had  to  use  microfilm  in  research,  very 
few  have  been  able  to  study  it  as  continuously  and  attentively  as 
they  could  study  the  books  themselves.  Then,  too,  there  is  the 
problem  of  finding  the  needed  material  in  a  great  spool  of  film, 
all  of  which  adds  to  the  confusion  and  inefficiency  of  microfilm 
use.  When  this  was  the  best  thing  we  had,  it  was  and  should  have 
been  gratefully  received.  But  more  recent  developments  in  tech- 
nology make  possible  scholarly  research  at  Pennsylvania  which 
has  not  in  the  past  been  possible  to  the  same  extent  anywhere 
else. 

The  accumulation  of  a  virtually  complete  library  of  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  books  in  their  original  printed  form  is 
quite  impossible,  even  for  libraries  which  already  have  magnifi- 
cent original  collections,  simply  because  the  original  volumes  are 
at  least  rare  and  often  unique,  so  that  no  one  rare-book  library 
can  complete  its  holdings  of  original  volumes.  The  great  rare- 
book  Hbraries  such  as  the  Folger,  the  Huntington,  and  the 
British  Museum  will  of  course  remain  invaluable,  for  the  originals 
will  always  be  invaluable  simply  because  they  are  original.  But 
for  most  research  in  history,  criticism,  and  the  humanities  in 
general,  the  virtual  facsimiles  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's 
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virtually  complete  collection  will  be  as  useful  and  informative  as 
the  originals  from  which  they  were  photographed.  Having  so  ex- 
tensive a  library  of  these  works  of  our  most  seminal  past,  further- 
more, will  be  an  invaluable  boon  to  faculty,  students,  and  visiting 
scholars  at  Pennsylvania.  In  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  of 
fields  of  human  endeavor,  man  can  now  study  his  past  with  a 
facility  which  was  hitherto  impossible.  The  stimulus  to  scholar- 
ship here  and  abroad  should  be  very  great,  and  the  results 
should  be  very  significant. 
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Aphra  Behn's  Strange  News  From  Virginia 

Anne  Witmer*  and  John  Freehafer** 

ALTHOUGH  Aphra  Behn's  posthumous  play,  The  Widow 
A\  Ranter,  or  The  History  oj  Bacon  in  Virginia  (1690),  has  been  a 
subject  of  comment  by  many  Americanists  and  Restoration 
scholars,  none  of  them  has  revealed  its  importance.  The  Widow 
Ranter  is  the  earliest  extant  English  play  to  be  based  on  a  historical 
event  in  British  America;  it  presents  a  more  favorable  and  better 
informed  picture  of  America  than  had  appeared  in  any  earlier 
English  play;  and  it  provides  important  clues  to  the  biography 
and  romantic  impulses  of  Aphra  Behn,  the  first  English  woman 
to  earn  a  living  by  her  pen.  Her  original  and  well  written  play  has 
been  neglected  for  several  reasons.  Students  of  Aphra  Behn's 
portrait  of  British  America  have  attended,  not  to  The  Widow 
Ranter,  but  to  her  novel  Oroonoko,  a  recognized  landmark  in  the 
development  of  prose  fiction,  abolitionist  literature,  and  the 
"Noble  Savage."  Students  of  Mrs.  Behn's  life  have  also  turned  to 
Oroonoko  and  its  companion  novel  The  Fair  Jilt,  because  they 
contain  professedly  autobiographical  statements  that  could  not 
readily  be  inserted  into  a  play.  Finally,  even  students  of  the 
drama  have  neglected  The  Widow  Ranter,  presumably  because  it 
failed  upon  the  stage. 

The  Widow  Ranter  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  by  the  United 
Company,  about  November  1689— seven  months  or  so  after  Mrs. 
Behn's  death.  George  Jenkins,  in  the  dedication  of  the  edition  of 
1690,  contends  that  "the  Play  had  not  that  Success  which  it 
deserv'd,"  and  charges  that  "the  main  fault  ought  to  lye  on 
those  who  had  the  management  of  it,"  who  omitted  at  least  two 
effective  scenes  and  "false  Cast"  many  roles,  which  were  "given 
to  those  whose  Tallants  and  Genius's  suited  not  our  Author's 
Intention."  Such  miscasting  appears  in  the  choice  of  Samuel 
Sandford,  who  had  long  been  typecast  in  unsympathetic  roles, 
to  act  the  romantic  part  of  Daring.  As  Gibber  says,  "poor 
Sandford  was  not  the  Stage- Villain  by  Choice,  but  from  Necessity; 

*  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Eastern  Baptist  College. 
**  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Temple  University. 
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for  having  a  low  and  crooked  Person,  such  bodily  Defects  were 
too  strong  to  be  admitted  into  great  or  amiable  Qharacters."^ 
Fortunately,  Gibber  (I,  132-3)  has  retold  an  anecdote  that  must 
derive  from  Sandford's  appearance  in  The  Widow  Ranter,  although 
a  recent  writer  on  Sandford  has  passed  over  this  role.^  The  anec- 
dote fits  no  other  known  part  of  Sandford.  Furthermore,  Gibber 
dates  it  about  1690  (I,  119)  and  attributes  it  to  the  actor  Mount- 
fort,  who  was  murdered  in  1692.  Hence,  Gibber's  anecdote 
probably  refers  to  the  production  of  The  Widow  Ranter: 

A  new  Play  (the  Name  of  it  I  have  forgot)  was  brought  upon  the 
Stage,  wherein  Sandford  happen'd  to  perform  the  Part  of  an  honest 
Statesman:  The  Pit,  after  they  had  sate  three  or  four  Acts  in  a 
quiet  Expectation  that  the  well-dissembled  Honesty  of  Sandford 
(for  such  of  course  they  concluded  it)  would  soon  be  discover'd,  or 
at  least,  from  its  Security  involve  the  Actors  in  the  Play  in  some 
surprizing  Distress  or  Confusion,  which  might  raise  and  animate 
the  Scenes  to  come;  when,  at  last,  finding  no  such  matter,  but  that 
the  Catastrophe  had  taken  quite  another  Turn,  and  that  Sandford 
was  really  an  honest  Man  to  the  end  of  the  Play,  they  fairly 
damn'd  it.  .  .   . 

Thus,  miscasting  and  unwise  cuts  doomed  this  pioneer  play  about 
America  to  share  the  neglect  common  to  many  good  plays  that 
were  not  successfully  produced. 

English  dramatists  prior  to  Mrs.  Behn  had  generally  used 
America  as  a  subject  for  scornful  jibes  or  as  an  exotic  backdrop 
for  works  for  the  musical  stage.  Realistic  playwrights  scoffed  at 
America  as  a  land  of  naked  sun  worshipers,  a  trap  for  gold- 
hungry  adventurers,  or  a  dumping  ground  for  criminals,  prosti- 
tutes, prodigals,  and  other  undesirables.  In  1605  Ghapman, 
Jonson,  and  Marston  were  punished  "for  writting  something 
against  the  Scots  in  a  play  Eastward  hoe,"^  which  included  the 
indiscreet  wish  (III,  iii)  that  "a  hundred  thousand"  of  the  new 
King's  Scottish  countrymen  were  in  America.  Nor  does  Shake- 
speare present  such  a  favorable  picture  of  the  New  World  as  some 
romancing  commentators  have  tried  to  find  in  his  Tempest.  Al- 
though that  play  includes  details  from  America,  its  locale — "an 
un-inhabited  Island"  between  Tunis  and  Naples — belongs  to  the 
Old  World.  Furthermore,  even  those  who  have  tried  to  convert 
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Prospcro  into  a  ruthless  colonial  overlord  have  not  been  able  to 
make  Caliban  into  a  "Noble  Savage."  Nor  can  a  favorable  pic- 
ture of  America  be  found  in  old  Gonzalo's  garrulous  paraphrase 
of  Montaigne's  suggestion  of  a  New  World  Utopia  (II,  i,  143- 
164).    Furthermore,    Shakespeare's   works   show   no   liking   for 
tempests,  shipwrecks,  and  uninhabited  islands,  whether  of  the 
New  World  or  the  Old.  Finally,  Prospero,  by  calling  up  Ariel 
"at  midnight  to  fetch  dew/From  the  still-vex'd  Bermoothes"  for 
magical  use   (I,  ii,   228-29),   recalls  the  foul  repute  in  which 
Jourdain's  "He  of  Divels"  was  held  in  1610.  We  cannot  tell  how 
America  may  have  been  portrayed  in  such  lost  plays  as  The  New 
World's  Tragedy  (1595),  The  Conquest  oj  the  West  Indies  (1601),  and 
The  Plantation  oj  Virginia  (1623),  but  Virginia  provided  exotic 
local  color  for  Chapman's  Masque  oj  the  Middle  Temple  and  Lin- 
coln's Inn  (1613)  and  the  anonymous  Masque  oj  Flowers  (1614). 
Spanish  America  provided  exotic  settings  for  such  semi-operas  as 
Davenant's  Cruelty  oj  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  (1658),  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake  (1658-59)  and  Dryden  and  Howard's  Indian  Queen  (1664), 
which  was  succeeded  by  Dryden's  heroic  tragedy   The  Indian 
Emperor  (1665).  So  far  as  we  can  now  tell,  playwrights  prior  to 
Mrs.  Behn  did  not  use  the  British  colonization  of  America  as  a 
theme  for  serious  dramatic  treatment.  Even  dramatists  familiar 
with  America  commonly  found  no  place  for  it  in  their  plays. 
Twenty  years  after  his  arrival  in  America,  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  who  is  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Behn's  play, 
had  his  Cornelia  produced,  but,  like  his  Lost  Lady  (1637-38),  it 
evidently  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  New  World."*  Having  been 
born  in  Nova  Scotia  and  educated  at  Harvard,  John  Crowne 
fairly  qualifies  as  the  first  American  dramatist  and  in  several  re- 
spects a  predecessor  of  T.  S.  Eliot;  yet  none  of  his  nineteen  or  so 
works  for  the  English  stage  deals  with  the  continent  of  his  birth. 
Thus  it  remained  for  Aphra  Behn,  more  than  a  century  after  the 
first  attempt  to  plant  a  Bridsh  colony  in  America,  to  write  the 
earliest  extant  play  based  on  the  actual  history  of  British  America. 
What  is  more,  unlike  her  dramatic  predecessors,  Mrs.  Behn 
presents  a  picture  of  America  that  is,  on  the  whole,  both  realistic 
and  favorable.  She  praises  the  "Old  Dominion"  at  the  expense 
of  Europe : 
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Come,  my  brave  Youths,  let  all  our  Forces  meet, 
To  make  this  Country  happy,  rich  and  great; 
Let  scanted  Europe  see  that  we  enjoy 
Safer  Repose,  and  larger  Worlds,  than  they.  (V,  v)* 

Most  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Behn's  hero  is  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  whose  leadership  of  a  popular  uprising  against  Governor 
Berkeley  had  caused  him  to  be  declared  a  rebel.  Cousin  by  mar- 
riage to  the  aged  Governor,  Bacon  had  been  warmly  welcomed 
to  Virginia  in  1674,  appointed  to  the  Council,  and  invited  to 
socialize  with  his  equals  in  Jamestown;  but  he  evidently  pre- 
ferred the  company  of  his  frontier  neighbors  forty  miles  up  the 
James  River.  Soon  he  identified  himself  with  this  group  and  sup- 
ported their  racial  conflict  with  the  Indians,  the  scapegoats  in  an 
unhappy  situation.  The  Indians  held  land  as  a  grant  from  the 
colony,  but  the  plantations  of  the  frontiersmen  often  extended 
into  the  wilderness.  The  inevitable  conflicts  could  be  tried  in  the 
colony's  courts,  but  the  tradition  of  impromptu  self-defense  was 
strong.  From  the  colonial  Puritan  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and 
a  musket  in  the  other  to  Emerson's  "embattled  farmer"  fighting 
the  first  round  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Americans  thought  in 
terms  of  do-it-yourself  defense  more  often  than  court  trial  and 
organized  battle.  Intent  upon  preserving  friendship  with  the 
Indians,  Berkeley  tried  to  prevent  uncontrolled  local  action  on 
the  frontier,  but  the  angry  planters  who  were  ready  to  take 
things  into  their  own  hands  found  a  leader  in  Bacon. 

The  ensuing  "Bacon's  Rebellion"  of  1675-76  has  been  vari- 
ously interpreted  by  historians  with  differing  philosophies  of 
history.  Bacon's  supporters,  including  his  wife  and  the  unidenti- 
fied author  of  "Bacon's  Epitaph,"  praised  him,  but  Berkeley, 
the  royal  commissioners  of  1677,  and  most  colonial  historians 
sized  him  up  as  a  man  of  good  birth,  eloquence,  and  personal 
magnetism  who  had  sadly  misapplied  his  talents.  After  Thomas 
Jefferson's  attention  was  called  to  Bacon  in  1 803,  however,  Amer- 
ican historians®  and  novelists''  alike  pictured  Bacon  as  a  champion 
of  freedom,  a  political  and  legal  reformer  who  justly  opposed  a 
tyrannical  royal  governor.  The  noted  historian  Wertenbaker  en- 
dorsed Bacon  as  the  leader  of  a  revolt  of  the  common  man  against 
the  aristocratic  ruling  families  of  Virginia  and  called  him  "the 
greatest  figure  of  the  first  century  of  American  history"  and  "as 
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tnily  a  martyr  to  American  freedom  as  Nathan  Hale  or  Hugh 
Mercer."^  Recently,  however,  Washburn  has  reassessed  Bacon 
as  an  ambitious  fanatic  whose  determination  to  extirpate  the 
barbarous  heathens,  the  Indians,  joined  him  with  the  greedy 
frontiersmen  who  pushed  aggressively  into  Indian  territory.^  Of 
course,  Washburn's  views  have  not  gone  unanswered,^"  and  thus 
the  argument  whether  Bacon  was  a  hero  or  a  nuisance  continues. 

Probably  Mrs.  Behn's  attention  had  been  called  to  Bacon  by 
the  pamphlet  Strange  News  from  Virginia  {Xdll),  which  was  likely 
to  interest  an  author  who  had  visited  America.  It  seems  likely, 
however,  that  Mrs.  Behn  wrote  her  play  a  decade  or  so  after  the 
appearance  of  this  pamphlet  and  its  sequel.  More  News  from 
Virginia  {\(>11).  The  play  was  found  among  her  manuscripts  after 
her  death  in  1689.  It  parallels  in  many  ways  her  famous  novel 
Oroonoko,  which  appeared  in  1688  and  has  its  scene  in  America. 
Since  Mrs.  Behn  speaks  in  Oroonoko  of  "Colonel  Martin  .  .  . 
whom  I  have  celebrated  in  a  Character  of  my  new  Comedy,"  ^^  we 
can  see  that  her  other  posthumous  play— The  Younger  Brother, 
whose  hero  is  George  Marteen— reveals  a  further  interest  in 
America  about  this  time.  Still  more  evidence  that  she  wrote  of 
America  about  this  time  comes  from  the  publication  in  1687  of 
her  occasional  poem  To  the  Most  Illustrious  Christopher  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  on  His  Voyage  to  His  Government  of  Jamaica;  a  Pindarick; 
the  Duke  sailed  on  September  12,  \6^1  P  Finally,  the  republican 
sentiments  in  the  play — unexpected  from  an  author  who  was 
known  as  a  staunch  royalist— suggest  a  date  close  to  the  "Glorious 
Revolution"  of  1688.  Hence,  Mrs.  Behn  probably  wrote  The 
Widow  Ranter  not  long  prior  to  her  death  in  1689. 

At  many  points,  Mrs.  Behn's  account  of  Bacon's  character  and 
actions  parallels  that  found  in  Strange  News  from  Virginia.  The 
pamphleteer  promises  not  to  "rob"  Bacon  "of  those  Commenda- 
tions which  his  Birth  and  Acquisitions  claim  as  due"  (p.  2),  speaks 
of  his  "extraordinary  parts"  (p.  3),  and  describes  him  as  "a  large 
Soul  ....  a  Person  indued  with  great  natural  parts"  (pp.  6, 
8).  In  the  play  Friendly  likewise  describes  Bacon  as  "a  man  in- 
deed above  the  common  Rank,  by  Nature  generous,  brave, 
resolved  and  daring,"  and  Hazard  describes  him  as  a  "brave 
Fellow"  and  ranks  him  among  the  "Great  Souls"  (I,  i).  Signif- 
icantly, however,  Mrs.  Behn  does  not  picture  Bacon  as  a  prodigal 


— a  point  that  is  strongly  made  in  the  pamphlet.  On  many  de- 
tails of  history,  the  play  does  parallel  the  pamphlet,  according  to 
which,  "without  the  Governour's  consent  he  furiously  took  up 
Arms  against  [the  Indians]  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  put  them 
to  flight"  (p.  3).  Then  the  ^^Governour  .  .  .  sent  out  a  select 
Company  of  Souldiers  to  command  him  to  desist"  (p.  3),  but 
Bacon  "sent  to  the  Governour  to  intreat  his  Commission"  (p.  3), 
came  to  Jamestown  with  armed  men,  and  was  pursued  by  "the 
Ships  which  lay  at  Sandy-point'''  (p.  4).  Later  he  had  "a  Commis- 
sion partly  promised  him  to  be  General  against  the  Indian  Army; 
but  upon  farther  enquiry  into  his  Aff^airs  it  was  not  thought  fit  to 
be  granted  him;  whereat  his  ambitious  mind  seem'd  mightily  to 
be  displeas'd"  (p.  4).  "Afterwards,"  says  the  pamphlet,  "he 
headed  the  same  Runnagado  English''''  (p.  5),  marched  to  the 
"House  of  State,"  and  demanded  his  commission,  without  which 
"neither  he  nor  ne're  a  man  in  his  Company  would  depart" 
(p.  6).  The  pamphlet  also  represents  a  parson  as  a  chief  antagon- 
ist of  Bacon.  On  all  these  details,  the  play  corresponds  to  the 
pamphlet,  but  it  also  contains  historical  details  not  in  the  pam- 
phlet, such  as  Bacon's  use  of  women  as  hostages,  the  burning  of 
Jamestown,  and  a  reference  to  "the  Pauwomwigian''  (Pamunkey) 
Indians  (V,  iii).  Gosse  and  Summers  trace  a  reference  to  "the 
God  of  our  Quiocto"  (IV,  i)  to  The  Voyages  &  Discoveries  oj  Capt. 
John  Smith  (1606).^^  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  Mrs.  Behn  gives 
(III,  ii)  the  correct  month  and  day — ''May  the  10th"— for  the 
order  proclaiming  Bacon  a  traitor,^^  although  the  year  specified 
in  the  existing  text  of  the  play  is  incorrect.  Mrs.  Behn  also  states 
eloquently,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  Indian  King  and 
Bacon  (II,  i),  the  conflict  over  land  between  the  Indian  and  the 
white  man  that  has  raged  for  centuries: 

King.  .  .  .  we  were  Monarchs  once  of  all  this  spacious  World, 
till  you,  an  unknown  People,  landing  here,  distress'd  and  ruin'd  by 
destructive  Storms,  abusing  all  our  charitable  Hospitality,  usurp'd 
our  Right,  and  made  your  Friends  your  Slaves. 

Bac[on].  I  will  not  justify  the  Ingratitude  of  my  Fore-fathers,  but 
finding  here  my  Inheritance,  I  am  resolv'd  still  to  maintain  it  so, 
and  by  my  Sword  which  first  cut  out  my  Portion,  defend  each 
Inch  of  Land,  with  my  last  drop  of  Blood. 
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Mrs.  Behn  provides  Bacon  with  defenses  of  his  unlawful  acts 
that  have  obvious  overtones  of  republicanism.  Hazard  says  (I,  i), 
".  .  .  it  seems  all  the  Crime  this  brave  Fellow  has  committed,  is 
serving  his  Country  without  Authority,"  and  Friendly  and  Mrs. 
Chrisante  agree  that  the  laws,  not  Bacon,  are  at  fault: 

Friend.  And,  faith,  it  goes  against  my  Conscience  to  lift  my 
Sword  against  him,  for  he  is  truly  brave,  and  what  he  has  done, 
a  Service  to  the  Country,  had  it  but  been  by  Authority. 

Chris.  What  pity  'tis  there  should  be  such  false  Maxims  in  the 
World,  that  noble  Actions,  however  great,  must  be  criminal  for 
want  of  a  Law  to  authorise  'em. 

Friend.  Indeed  'tis  pity  that  when  Laws  are  faulty  they  should 
not  be  mended  or  abolish'd.  (I,  iii) 

It  is  noteworthy  that  these  defenses  of  Bacon  come  from  his  op- 
ponents; even  the  cowardly  Councillor  Whiff  admits  (I,  ii)  that 
"in  what  he  has  done,  he  has  serv'd  the  King  and  our  Country, 
and  preserv'd  our  Lives  and  Fortunes,"  whereupon  another 
cowardly  Councillor  reduces  the  legalistic  argument  against 
Bacon  to  absurdity:  "...  though  he  fought  like  Alexander,  and 
preserv'd  the  whole  World  from  Perdition,  yet  if  he  did  it  against 
Law,  'tis  lawful  to  hang  him."  Another  Councillor,  Colonel 
Downright,  says  that  Bacon  "is  a  Noble  Fellow,  and  fit  for  a 
General"  (I,  ii),  and,  although  he  and  the  Deputy  Governor 
agree  that  Bacon  should  be  arrested,  they  refuse  to  sanction 
Parson  Dunce's  treacherous  betrayal  of  Bacon. 

Bacon  is  allowed  several  eloquent  speeches  in  his  own  defense. 
He  upbraids  the  Council  (II,  iv)  for  failing  to  "hear  the  sad  Crys 
of  Widows  and  of  Orphans,"  says  he  did  not  act  "till  the  War  and 
Massacre  was  brought  to  my  own  door,"  and  asks,  "Is  it  unlaw- 
ful to  defend  my  self  against  a  Thief  that  breaks  into  my  Doors?" 
Later,  after  the  Council  has  proclaimed  him  a  traitor  and  put  a 
price  upon  his  head,  he  accuses  his  opponents  of  cowardice, 
treachery,  and  ingratitude: 

What,  are  ye  silent  all,  — not  a  Man  lift  his  Hand  in  Obedience  to 
the  Council,  to  murder  this  Traytor  that  has  exposed  his  Life  so 
often  for  you?  Hah,  what  not  for  three  hundred  Pounds?  — You  see 
I've  left  my  Troops  behind,  and  come  all  wearied  with  the  Toils  of 
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War,  worn  out  by  Summers  heats,  and  Winters  cold,  march'd 
tedious  Days  and  Nights  thro  Bogs  and  Fens  as  dangerous  as  your 
Clamours,  and  as  faithless,— what  tho  'twas  to  preserve  you  all  in 
Safety,  no  matter,  you  shou'd  obey  the  grateful  Council,  and  kill 
this  honest  Man  that  has  defended  you.  (Ill,  ii) 

Yet,  in  a  dying  speech  to  his  followers  (V,  iv),  Mrs.  Behn's  rebel 
makes  a  last  minute  concession  to  royalism:  "Now  while  you  are 
Victors,  make  a  Peace — with  the  English  Council,  and  never  let 
Ambition, — Love, — or  Interest,  make  you  forget,  as  I  have  done, 
your  Duty  and  Allegiance."  This  speech,  together  with  the  mixed 
comments  of  her  characters,  suggests  that  Mrs.  Behn  saw  the  am- 
biguity that  was  inherent  in  her  subject  and  is  reflected  in  the 
divided  estimates  of  Bacon  by  subsequent  historians. 

Thus  historical  fact  and  opinion  support  most  of  Mrs.  Behn's 
portrait  of  Bacon,  including  her  conception  of  him  as  a  romantic 
hero.  At  times,  however,  she  goes  beyond  the  facts  of  history  to 
make  of  Bacon  a  superhuman  figure  in  the  tradition  of  heroic 
drama,  who  holds  himself  above  the  laws  applicable  to  common 
men,  serves  only  love  and  ambition,  and  asks,  "Why  cannot  I 
conquer  the  Universe  as  well  as  Alexander^''  (I,  i)  After  Bacon's 
men  have  captured  the  Indian  King,  Bacon  insists  upon  allowing 
the  King  a  chance  to  best  him  in  single  combat,  at  which  one  of 
Bacon's  lieutenants  exclaims,  "  'Sdeath,  his  Romantick  Humour 
will  undo  us"  (IV,  ii).  Bacon  is  made  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
Indian  Queen,  to  kill  her  while  she  is  disguised,  and  then  to  com- 
mit suicide  when  he  learns  of  the  Queen's  death  and  wrongly 
supposes  that  his  troops  face  certain  defeat.  That  this  mistake, 
Bacon's  suicide,  and  his  desire  to  secure  himself  "from  being  a 
publick  Spectacle  upon  the  common  Theatre  of  Death"  parallel 
the  death  of  "the  Roman  Cassius'^  is  acknowledged  in  the  play 
(V,  iv),  which  also  contains  a  reference  to  '''Caesar'^  (IV,  ii). 
When  we  add  to  these  touches  the  Indian  King's  disregard  of  an 
"Oracle"  which  foretells  his  death,  the  Indian  Queen's  ominous 
dream  of  "a  Lyon"  (IV,  i),  Mrs.  Behn's  portrait  of  the  fickle 
populace,  and  the  "appearance  of  the  Ghost  of  the  Indian  King" — 
which,  as  the  dedication  informs  us,  was  originally  in  the  play — 
we  must  suspect  that  the  antique  touches  in  The  Widow  Ranter 
owe  something  to  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  a  play  which  had 
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formerly  belonged  to  the  King's  Men,  but  was  revived  in  1687  by 
the  company  for  which  Mrs.  Behn  wrote. 

The  romantic  touches  in  the  portrait  of  Bacon  emerge  chiefly 
from  his  relations  with  the  Indian  King  and  Queen,  who  are 
themselves  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  heroic  tradition  and 
the  emerging  concept  of  the  "Noble  Savage."  Like  Cloris  in 
Mrs.  Behn's  Amorous  Prince,  the  Queen  is  a  natural  innocent  who 
did  not  understand  the  power  of  love  until  she  saw  Bacon,  where- 
upon she  became,  after  her  marriage  to  the  King,  a  typical  victim 
of  the  conflict  between  love  and  honor,  whose  "faithless  Mind 
betwixt  [her]  two  Opinions  wavers"  (IV,  i).  It  is  a  sign  of  the 
heroic  rank  which  Mrs.  Behn  assigns  to  Bacon  that  she  allows  him 
to  best  the  noble  Indian  King  in  both  war  and  love.  Two  of  the 
seventeen  scenes  of  the  play  are  laid  at  the  Indian  court,  and 
they  provide  opportunities  to  introduce  exotic  settings,  pag- 
eantry, music,  and  dances  such  as  had  been  so  heavily  exploited 
in  Dryden's  Indian  plays  of  1664  and  1665.  The  Indian  Emperor 
was  reprinted  in  1686,  and  may  have  been  revived  at  that  time. 
The  feather  robe  which  Mrs.  Behn  had  provided  for  Dryden's 
plays  may  have  been  worn  by  Anne  Bracegirdle  when  she  per- 
sonated the  Indian  Queen  in  The  Widow  Ranter. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  loutish  opponents  of  Bacon,  the 
white  Americans  in  Mrs.  Behn's  play  are  sympathetically  por- 
trayed. Friendly,  Hazard,  Madam  Surelove,  and  Mrs.  Chrisante 
are  just  such  gentry  as  one  generally  finds  in  the  intrigue  comedies 
of  the  Restoration.  Downright,  although  he  opposes  Bacon,  is 
"a  loyal  honest  Colonel."  The  Deputy  Governor,  Wellman,  is 
pictured  as  stubborn  and  crusty,  but  also  brave  and  honorable; 
his  character  and  his  actions,  including  a  refusal  to  grant  Bacon's 
commission,  are  probably  based  on  those  of  Governor  Berkeley. 
Such  supporters  of  Bacon  as  Daring,  Fearless,  and  Friendly  are 
favorably  portrayed.  The  title  character  of  the  play  is  a  woman 
"bought  from  the  ship  by  old  Colonel  Ranter;  she  served  him  half 
a  Year,  and  then  he  marry'd  her,  and  dying  in  a  Year  more,  left 
her  worth  fifty  thousands  Pounds  Sterling,  besides  Plate  and 
Jewels"  (I,  i).  To  be  sure,  "she  retains  something  of  her  primitive 
Quality  still"  and  likes  punch,  tobacco,  and  free  speech,  but  she 
"is  good-natur'd  and  generous"  (I,  i),  and,  like  Colonel  Surelove, 
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serves  as  an  early  exemplar  of  the  American  success  story  from 
rags  to  riches  when  she  finds  in  America  an  opportunity  to  mingle 
with  her  betters,  enjoy  the  good  life,  and  pick  up  a  young  man 
after  her  own  heart.  Here  and  elsewhere  Mrs.  Behn  shows  an 
appreciation  of  the  egalitarian  trends  inherent  in  colonial  society; 
but  she  also  allows  Friendly  to  suggest  that  "this  Country  wants 
nothing  but  to  be  peopled  witli  a  well-born  Race,  to  make  it  one 
of  the  best  Colonies  in  the  World"  (I,  i).  She  also  allows  Friendly 
to  note,  with  some  acuteness,  that  the  trouble  with  the  Indians 
stems  in  part  from  "our  ill  Management  of  Trade,"  and 
Berkeley's  arming  of  the  Indians  "against  our  selves"  (I,  i). 

The  Americans  whom  Mrs.  Behn  pictures  in  an  unfavorable 
light  consist  of  certain  members  of  Council  and  their  chaplain, 
Parson  Dunce.  They  lie  about  their  origins  and  shamelessly 
manipulate  the  governmental  machinery  for  their  own  benefit. 
Friendly  speaks  (I,  i)  of  "a  Council,  some  of  whom  have  been 
perhaps  transported  Criminals,  who  having  acquired  great  Es- 
tates, are  now  become  your  Honour  and  Right  Worshipful,  and 
possess  all  Places  of  Authority";  but,  as  he  notes,  "there  are 
amongst  them  some  honest  Gentlemen" — such  as  Wellman, 
Downright,  and  Bacon.  On  the  whole,  indeed,  Mrs.  Behn's  pic- 
ture of  her  Americans,  both  white  and  Indian,  is  both  realistic 
and  favorable. 

It  now  remains  to  link  the  locale  of  The  Widow  Ranter  and  cer- 
tain romantic  elements  in  it  with  Mrs.  Behn's  life.  The  details  of 
that  life  were  made  highly  controversial  in  1913,  when  Bernbaum 
asserted  that  many  autobiographical  statements  by  Mrs.  Behn 
herself,  as  well  as  most  details  in  her  early  biographies,  were  mere 
fictions.^''  Having  found  a  printed  source  for  certain  details  of  her 
picture  of  Surinam  in  Oroonoko,  Bernbaum  surmised  that  she  had 
never  visited  Surinam.  Recently  ShefFey,  having  discovered  yet 
another  printed  source  that  was  probably  used  in  Oroonoko,  simi- 
larly came  to  the  self-contradictory  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Behn 
reveals  "an  intimate  inside  knowledge  of  Surinam  affairs — a 
knowledge  that  probably  came  to  her  second-hand" — or,  rather, 
third-hand  at  best,  since  ShefTey  makes  no  claim  that  Thomas 
Tryon  ever  set  foot  in  Surinam. ^"^  If  Mrs.  Behn  supplemented  her 
recollection  of  Surinam  with  details  from  books  by  Warren  and 
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Tryon  when  she  wrote  about  Surinam  a  quarter  century  after  her 
visit  there,  she  merely  followed  a  normal  and  sensible  practice. 
Fortunately,  numerous  documents  published  since  1913,^^  to- 
gether with  the  careful  studies  of  Sypher,  Cameron,  and  Ram- 
saran,^^  show  that  {pace  Bernbaum)  Mrs.  Behn  did  visit  Surinam 
and  did  warn  of  a  Dutch  project  to  "block  upp  the  river  of 
thames."^^ 

Since  both  the  fact  and  the  details  of  Aphra's  visit  to  British 
America  are  crucial  to  an  understanding  of  Oroonoko  and  The 
Widow  Ranter,  that  visit  needs  to  be  neatly  fitted  into  the  chronol- 
ogy of  her  life.  Unfortunately,  Cameron's  reasons  for  dating  her 
arrival  in  Surinam  in  October  or  November,  1663  (p.  10),  cannot 
be  accepted.  If,  as  Cameron  suggests.  Lord  Willoughby  waited 
until  after  he  reached  Barbados  on  August  10,  1663,  to  commis- 
sion Aphra's  father  to  be  "Lieutenant-General  of  six  and  thirty 
Islands  besides  the  Continent  of  Surinam,'"-^  there  would  not  be 
time  for  that  commission  to  reach  London  before  Aphra's  voyage 
to  Surinam — a  journey  of  nine  weeks  in  each  direction.  Lord 
Willoughby,  who  was  in  London  on  May  12,  1663,  at  which  time 
his  appointment  as  a  proprietor  of  Surinam  passed  the  Great 
Seal,^^  must  have  taken  the  sensible  step  of  appointing  Aphra's 
father  before  he  sailed  for  Barbados.  Aphra  and  her  father  might 
then  have  left  London  about  that  time,  and  Aphra  might  have 
arrived  in  Surinam  in  July,  1663.  Cameron's  suggestion  that 
Aphra  left  Surinam  for  London  between  January  27,  1663/4,  and 
early  March,  1663/4  (p.  10),  causes  another  difficulty,  because 
Mrs.  Behn  assures  us  that  in  Surinam  she  had  a  set  of  Indian 
feathers  "presented  to  [her],  and  [she]  gave  'em  to  the  King's 
Theatre;  it  was  the  Dress  of  the  Indian  Qjieen.''''-^  The  Indian  Queen 
had  its  initial  run  late  in  January,  1663/4,  and  Aphra's  feathers 
probably  graced  its  showy  premiere.  Cameron  takes  a  statement 
of  January  27,  1663/4,  that  "The  Ladeys  that  are  heare"  in 
Surinam  "live  at  St  Johnes  hill"  as  evidence  that  Aphra  was  still 
there,  but  it  could  easily  mean  that  some  of  the  ladies — including 
Aphra — had  left  before  that  date.  Since  Aphra's  father  had  "dy'd 
at  Sea,"^^  she  "only  waited  the  Arrival  of  the  next  Ships  to  convey 
her  back  to  her  desired  England. ''"''^^  Therefore,  she  may  have  left 
Surinam  for  London  in  the  vessel  which  bore  Renatus  Enys'  letter 
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of  November  1,  1663.^^  In  that  case,  Aphra  would  probably  have 
reached  London  early  in  January,  1663/4,  prior  to  the  premiere 
of  The  Indian  Queen,  an  event  which  may  have  helped  to  set  the 
future  course  of  her  life  as  a  spy  and  dramatist.  Sir  Robert 
Howard  was  co-author  of  that  play,  and  Aphra  subsequently 
claimed,  in  the  dedication  of  her  City  Heiress,  that  she  came  into 
the  world  with  a  veneration  for  his  illustrious  family.  It  was  there- 
fore easy  for  her  to  interest  herself  in  a  play  by  a  member  of  that 
family,  especially  a  play  that  dealt  with  the  Indians  she  had  so 
recently  witnessed.  In  addition,  she  thus  became  acquainted  with 
Thomas  Killigrew,  manager  of  the  company  which  produced  The 
Indian  Queen.  Later  Killigrew,  a  prime  favorite  and  boon  com- 
panion of  Charles  II,  recommended  her  for  service  as  a  spy  in 
the  Low  Countries,^^  and  still  later  she  successfully  adapted  his 
Thomaso  for  the  stage.  Thus,  placing  Aphra's  visit  to  Surinam  be- 
tween July  and  November,  1 663,  fits  nicely  with  what  we  know 
of  the  career  of  Lord  Willoughby,  the  history  of  Surinam,  the  pre- 
miere of  The  Indian  Queen,  and  Mrs.  Behn's  career  as  a  spy  and 
a  dramatist. 

It  remains  to  show  how  Aphra's  sojourn  in  South  America  is 
reflected  in  her  play  about  Virginia.  Mrs.  Behn  strikingly  departs 
from  history  when  she  represents  Virginia  as  in  a  state  of  near 
anarchy  because  the  governor  has  not  yet  arrived,  whereas 
Governor  Berkeley  was,  if  anything,  too  much  on  the  scene  during 
Bacon's  Rebellion.  In  this  respect,  however,  Mrs.  Behn's  Virginia 
corresponds  neatly  to  the  Surinam  that  she  visited.  Surinam  had 
long  been  divided  between  royalist  and  republican  factions,  and 
Renatus  Enys,  in  his  letter  of  November  1,  1663,  says  that  the 
arrival  of  Governor  Willoughby  is  eagerly  awaited,  as  a  means  of 
proving  that  those  in  the  colony  possess  royal  authority.  The 
death  of  Aphra's  father  also  contributed  to  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion in  Surinam  by  leaving  vacant  his  high  military  post.  The 
Virginia  Council  in  her  play  is  much  like  the  Council  she  saw  in 
Surinam,  which  "consisted  of  such  notorious  Villains  as  Newgale 
never  transported."^^  Other  details,  such  as  Mrs.  Behn's  placing 
of  several  scenes  of  her  play  on  a  "Sevana,"  are  appropriate  to 
Surinam,  but  not  to  Tidewater  Virginia.  Finally,  the  most  telling 
proof  that  Mrs.  Behn  thought  of  Surinam  when  she  wrote  The 
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Widow  Ranter  seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked.  The  Indian 
King  declares  that  he  will  "bring  up  the  Supplies  of  stout 
Teroomians,  those  so  well  skill'd  in  the  envenom'd  Arrow" 
(IV,  ii),  and  here  we  have  a  clear  reference  to  the  Tarumas,  an 
Arawakan  tribe  of  British  Guiana.  Thus,  some  inaccuracies  in  her 
play  about  Virginia,  no  less  than  more  accurate  touches,  can  be 
traced  to  her  youthful  visit  to  colonial  America. 

To  understand  Mrs.  Behn's  concept  of  Bacon  and  his  beloved 
Indian  Queen,  we  must  look  at  the  flirtation  which  Aphra  and 
William  Scot  carried  on  in  Surinam,  under  the  poetic  names  of 
Astrea  and  Celadon — names  under  which  they  reappear  in  her 
diplomatic  correspondence.^^  The  names,  borrowed  from 
D'Urf6's  popular  romance  L'Astree,  must  have  appealed  to  a 
young  girl  with  a  much  older  admirer.  In  Surinam  Aphra  met 
Scot,  the  son  of  a  regicide,  who  had  found  it  convenient  to  retire 
to  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  where  the  power  of  the  Puritan 
commonwealth  had  not  yet  been  effectively  supplanted  by  that 
of  the  restored  King.  In  March,  1663/4,  however,  Byam,  the 
Deputy  Governor  of  Surinam,  reported  that  "Celedon  ...  is 
fled  after  Astrea" — that  is,  that  Scot  had  left  Surinam  to  pursue 
Aphra,  or  else,  it  seems,  to  escape  a  warrant  against  him  for 
£1000.^  Aphra's  dislike  of  Byam,  which  she  expresses  in  Oroonoko, 
may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that,  as  head  of  the  roy2ilist  party 
in  Surinam,  Byam  was  the  chief  enemy  of  her  lover  Scot,  at  whose 
wooing  of  Aphra  he  sneered.  Byam  also,  besides  being  "Con- 
tinued Deputy  Governor  to  the  Proprietors  ,  .  .  was  commis- 
sionated  Lieut.  Generall  of  Guiana"^"  at  some  time  not  long  prior 
to  March  4,  1663/4''^ — in  short,  he  succeeded  to  the  fine  commis- 
sion which  Aphra's  father  had  lost  by  his  death.  In  1 666  Aphra 
met  Scot  again,  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  she  obtained  infor- 
mation from  him  about  the  military  plans  of  his  Dutch  employers 
and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  accept  a  pardon  and  return  to 
England.  Evidence  that  Mrs.  Behn  did  not  forget  Scot  after  1666 
may  be  provided  by  the  dedication  of  her  Toung  King  (1683)  to 
"Philaster,"  which  is  easily  translated  as  "lover  of  Astrea"  and 
can  be  associated  with  Scot  because  Mrs.  Behn  tells  us  that  the 
play  is  the  first  product  of  a  "Virgin-Muse,"  written  while  she 
was  in  America;  it  is,  indeed,  based  on  a  French  roman  of  the 
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same  school  as  UAstree.  Finally,  when  Mrs.  Behn  wrote  The 
Widow  Ranter  she  may  have  modeled  Bacon  partly  after  Scot. 
Like  Scot  and  the  Bacon  of  history,  the  Bacon  of  the  play  is  a  man 
of  republican  sentiments  who  wars  with  the  royal  authority  and 
shows  great  eloquence;  but  Mrs.  Behn's  hero  agrees  with  Scot, 
rather  than  the  Bacon  of  history,  in  being  a  romantic  and  amor- 
ous figure  with  a  price  placed  upon  his  head.  Mrs.  Behn's  state- 
ment, in  her  diplomatic  correspondence,  that  Scot  "expresses  him 
self  very  hansomly:  &  I  beleeve  him  in  all  things:  I  am  sure  he 
wants  no  witt  nor  adress"^^  fits  the  hero  of  The  Widow  Ranter. 

Finally,  Bacon's  love  for  the  Indian  Queen  is  crucial  to  a  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  The  Widow  Rajiter  and  Mrs.  Behn's  other 
plays.  Commentators,  male  and  female  alike,  who  conclude  that 
Mrs.  Behn  merely  catered  to  depraved  masculine  tastes  have 
overlooked  certain  romantic  motifs  that  run  through  her  plays 
like  so  many  idees  fixes.  One  of  these  is  the  belief  that  a  woman  can 
have  but  one  transcendent  love  in  her  life — a  love  conceived  at 
first  sight — which  she  must  not  pollute  by  yielding  to  any  other 
man.  The  heroine  of  her  first  play — The  Young  King,  sketched  in 
America  and  probably  dedicated  to  Scot — threatens  (IV,  v)  to 
kill  herself  rather  than  violate  this  principle.  As  its  title  suggests, 
The  Forced  Marriage  presents  the  same  theme,  and  so  does  The 
Amorous  Prince,  whose  heroine,  after  being  debauched  by  the  title 
character,  remains  unswervingly  devoted  to  him  and  at  last  be- 
comes his  wife.  This  theme  of  a  single  undying  love  is  prominent 
in  Oroonoko  and  appears  in  virtually  all  of  Mrs.  Behn's  plays, 
whether  comic  or  serious.  Galatea  in  The  Torc'd  Marriage  (I,  ii), 
upon  hearing  the  fickle  Aminta  speak  of  the  death  of  her  first 
passion,  exclaims,  "Losing  the  first,  sure  thou  couldst  love  no 
more."  The  Indian  Queen  in  The  Widow  Ranter  fits  this  pattern 
perfectly,  as  we  see  when  she  says  of  her  ill-fated  love  for  Bacon, 
"Alas!  What  pity  'tis  I  saw  the  General,  before  my  Fate  had 
given  me  to  the  King"  (IV,  i).  Later  she  tells  her  confidante  of 
her  love  at  first  sight  for  Bacon,  and  her  enforced  marriage  to  the 
Indian  King: 

I  adore  this  General;— take  from  my  Soul  a  Truth — till  now  con- 
ceal'd— at  twelve  Years  old— at  the  Pauwomungian  Court,  I  saw 
this  Conqueror.  I  saw  him  young  and  gay  as  new-born  Spring, 
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glorious  and  charming  as  the  Mid-day's  Sun;  I  watch'd  his  Looks, 
and  hstned  when  he  spoke,  and  thought  him  more  than  mortal.  .  .  . 
At  last  a  fatal  Match  concluded  was  between  my  Lord  and  me; 
I  gave  my  Hand,  but  oh  how  far  my  Heart  was  from  consenting, 
the  angry  Gods  are  Witness  ....  Twelve  tedious  Moons  I 
pass'd  in  silent  Languishment;  Honour  endeavouring  to  destroy 
my  Love,  but  all  in  vain;  for  still  my  Pain  return'd  whenever 
I  beheld  my  Conqueror.  .  .  ,  (V,  iii) 

Here  we  may  have  a  reflex  of  the  relations  between  Scot  and 
Aphra  in  Surinam,  an  indication  that  Scot  may  have  been  the 
lifelong  object  of  her  romantic  love  and  a  prototype  of  her  repub- 
lican hero  Bacon  in  The  Widow  Ranter,  and  an  insight  into  her 
shortlived  marriage  with  the  mysterious  Mr.  Behn.  In  1953 
Gosse's  bad  guess  that  Mrs.  Behn  was  identical  with  an  Aphra 
Amis  baptized  at  Wye  in  1 640  was  tidily  disposed  of  by  the  revela- 
tion that  Aphra  Amis  had  been  buried  two  days  after  her  bap- 
tism.^^  Mrs.  Behn  may  therefore  have  been  born  well  after  1640, 
although  the  dates  of  her  marriage  and  her  first  produced  play 
suggest  that  she  was  more  than  twelve  years  old  when  Scot 
wooed  her  in  1663.  On  the  other  hand,  her  early  biographer  says 
that,  when  Aphra  sailed  for  Surinam,  she  was  "scarce  yet  arrived 
to  a  Capacity  of  easing"  the  "Pain"  of  her  lovers,  "if  she  had  been 
willing."^''  If  the  impressionable  Aphra  was  in  her  teens  when  she 
met  Scot,  then  she  may  have  been  born  about  1645-48. 

Thus  77?^  Widow  Ranter,  besides  being  the  earliest  extant  Eng- 
lish play  based  on  actual  historical  events  in  British  America, 
reveals  new  insights  into  the  life  and  works  of  its  author,  whose 
visit  to  colonial  America  gave  her  a  truer  picture  of  the  New 
World  than  any  earlier  dramadst  had  revealed  and  included  a 
romantic  love  affair  that  strongly  influenced  her  subsequent  life 
and  work,  which  owes  much  to  her  personal  experiences  and 
observations  in  America. 
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The  Catalogue  for  the  Sale  of  Byron's  Books 

William  H.  Marshall* 

IN  THE  spring  of  1816,  a  couple  of  weeks  before  Byron  was  to 
sign  the  deed  of  separation  from  his  wife  and  to  leave  England 
for  the  last  time,  he  received  a  significant  sum  of  money  from  the 
sale  of  his  books  by  public  auction.  The  broad  facts  of  the  case 
have  always  been  known,  though  with  some  disagreement  over 
the  precise  date  of  the  sale  and  a  degree  of  uncertainty  about  its 
results.  In  the  collection  of  Byroniana  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyer 
Davis  have  given  the  Van  Pelt  Library  in  memory  of  their  son 
Meyer  Davis,  Jr.,^  there  is  an  annotated  copy  of  a  catalogue 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  auctioneer,  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  many  of  Byron's  biographers.^  Publica- 
tion of  the  document  with  its  annotations  should  clear  up  a  num- 
ber of  misapprehensions  about  Byron  and  his  intellectual  interests 
and  opportunities. 

Byron  thought  highly  of  his  library.  In  a  letter  to  his  half-sister, 
Mrs.  Augusta  Leigh,  dated  14  December  1808,  he  described  it  as 
"rather  extensive."^  A  year  later,  making  the  will  of  his  majority, 
Byron  left  his  "whole  Library"  to  the  Earl  of  Clare^ — a  fact  serv- 
ing as  some  measure  of  his  estimate  of  the  books,  since,  in  recol- 
lection at  least,  he  continued  to  regard  his  friend  of  the  Harrow 
years  as  one  of  those  closest  to  him.^  Byron's  reluctance  to  part 
with  his  library  would  be  understandable,  but  equally  clear 
would  be  his  persistent  belief  in  its  power  to  relieve  him  of  some 
of  the  burden  of  debt  that  he  felt  during  the  years  of  early  man- 
hood. As  early  as  the  summer  of  1813,  when  he  and  Lord  Sligo 
were  making  abundant  (if  rather  general)  plans  to  leave  Eng- 
land,® Byron  arranged  with  R.  H.  Evans,  the  auctioneer,  to  have 
a  sale  of  his  books.  A  catalogue  was  prepared — '''Printed  by  W. 
Bulmer  and  Co.  Cleveland-row,  St.  Jameses,  1813" — which  signifi- 
cantly resembles  the  one  actually  sent  forth  three  years  later: 
"A  catalogue  of  books,  the  property  of  a  nobleman  apout  to  leave 
England  on  a  tour  to  the  Morea.  To  which  are  added  a  silver  sepul- 
chral urn,  containing  relics  brought  from  Athens,  in  1811;  and 
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a  silver  cup,  the  property  of  the  same  noble  person ;  which  will  be 
sold  by  auction  by  R.  H.  Evans,  at  his  house,  No.  26,  Pall  Mall, 
on  Thursday,  July  8th,  and  the  following  day."^  Presumably, 
seeing  proof  of  the  catalogue,  Byron  took  exception  to  some  of  its 
contents  and  to  the  announcement  of  his  destination,  which  he 
expressed  in  a  note  to  his  publisher  John  Murray:  "The  adver- 
tisement is  a  very  bad  one.  I  am  not  going  to  the  Morea;  and  if 
I  was,  you  might  as  well  advertise  a  man  in  Russia  as  going  to 
Yorkshire'''  {LJ,  III,  271n.).^  As  it  turned  out,  for  various  personal 
reasons  Byron  did  not  at  this  time  go  anywhere,  and  the  sale  of 
his  books  was  called  off.  Quite  likely,  the  proof  or  copies  of  the 
undistributed  catalogue  languished  at  the  office  of  R.  H,  Evans, 
to  yield  a  format  nearly  three  years  later  when,  in  very  real 
esu'nest,  Byron  once  more  made  plans  to  leave  England. 

In  the  years  before  his  marriage  Byron's  financial  position  was 
precarious,  but  his  difficulties  were  intensified  during  1815.  By 
the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  sufficiently  pressed  that  he  again 
began  to  make  arrangements  to  sell  his  library,  conferring  with 
the  dealers  Crook  and  Alexander,  who  soon  removed  the  books 
from  his  London  premises.  In  early  November  a  bailiff  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  house.^  A  report  of  Byron's  difficulties  soon 
reached  John  Murray,  who  immediately  sent  a  check  for  £1500, 
with  the  promise  of  an  identical  amount  within  several  weeks, 
should  Byron  need  it,  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  disposal  of  all 
Byron's  copyrights.  Byron  wrote  Murray  on  14  November  1815, 
characteristically  returning  the  check  but  promising  that  he 
would  accept  such  a  favor  from  Murray  were  he  to  accept  it 
from  any  man,  but  only  after  asking  fairly.  "The  circumstances 
which  induce  me  to  part  with  my  books,  though  sufficiently,  are 
not  immediately,  pressing,"  he  remarked.  "I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  them,  and  there's  an  end"  {LJ,  III,  249  &  n.).'" 

On  23  November,  slightly  more  than  a  week  after  Byron  had 
refused  Murray's  offer,  his  solicitor,  John  Hanson,^^  was  writing 
to  the  publisher: 

Mr.  Hanson's  compliments  to  Mr.  Murray.  He  has  seen  Lord 
Byron,  and  his  Lordship  has  no  objection  to  his  Library  being 
taken  at  a  valuation.  Mr.  Hanson  submits  to  Mr.  Murray  whether 
it  would  not  be  best  to  name  one  respectable  bookseller  to  set  a 
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value  on  them.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Hanson  has  written  to 
Messrs.  Crook  and  Armstrong,  in  whose  hands  the  books  now  are, 
not  to  proceed  further  in  the  sale.'^ 

A  month  later,  receiving  an  estimate  that  the  books  were  worth 
£450,  Murray  sent  Byron  a  check  for  £500,  thereby  claiming 
ownership  of  the  library  so  that  he  might  save  it  from  Byron's 
creditors.  Byron  was  now  prepared  to  accept  the  check,  for  he 
obviously  considered  it  payment  for  goods  about  to  be  received. 
Meanwhile,  the  turn  in  his  personal  life  was  making  it  clear  to 
him  that,  even  were  the  debts  to  be  paid,  his  London  establish- 
ment would  inevitably  be  dissolved.  On  8  February  1816  he  was 
writing  to  Samuel  Rogers:  "Do  not  mistake  me — I  really  re- 
turned your  book  for  the  reason  assigned.  ...  I  have  parted 
with  all  my  own  books,  and  positively  won't  deprive  you  of  so 
valuable  'a  drop  of  that  immortal  man'"  (LJ,  III,  261).  It  would 
hardly  be  fair  or  reasonable  to  accept  the  gift  of  a  book  after  he 
had,  in  effect,  sold  his  own  library  to  Murray.  But  the  sale  was 
not  to  be  final,  for  Byron's  principal  creditor  managed  to  trace 
the  books,  and  on  6  March  Byron  was  writing  to  Murray:  "the 
books  you  purchased  are  again  seized,  and,  as  matters  stand,  had 
much  better  be  sold  at  once  by  public  auction.  I  wish  to  see  you 
to-morrow  to  return  your  bill  for  them,  which,  thank  heaven,  is 
neither  due  nor  paid"  (LJ,  III,  271).  Ten  days  later  Murray 
learned  through  his  solicitor  that  the  plaintiff's  attorney  was 
planning  to  indemnify  the  sheriff  for  his  expenses  so  that  he  him- 
self might  sell  the  books.  To  release  his  library,  Byron  would  have 
to  pay  Crook  and  Armstrong  £231  15s.,  "the  amount  of  three 
levies,  poundage,  and  expenses,"  as  well  as  £25  13s.  6d.,  due 
Crook  and  Armstrong,  who  would  thereafter  settle  with  Byron's 
creditor  and  "with  the  officer,  who  had  been  in  possession  twenty- 
three  days,"  presumably  the  time  since  the  books  had  first  been 
traced  and  seized. ^^ 

On  22  March  Byron — in  the  midst  of  making  necessary  ar- 
rangements, presumably  using  funds  out  of  the  £500  earlier 
proffered  by  the  publisher — was  writing  Murray: 

I  was  in  hope  that  I  should  have  seen  yourself  or  clerk  this  day 
for  the  final  arrangement  of  the  book-business,  since,  having  given 
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to  you  the  sum  due  on  the  levy,  I  conceived  there  could  be  no  fur- 
ther delay  nor  difficulty,  and  it  is  highly  expedient  that,  whatever 
arrangements  I  may  have  to  make,  should  be  now  completed. 

The  few  prints  and  silver  cup,  which  I  sent  to  you  this  morning, 
were  intended  by  me  to  be  additional  articles  in  the  proposed  sale, 
with  the  screen,  and  (if  you  had  no  objection)  to  be  so  accounted 
for,  though  they  cannot  make  much  difference.  I  wish,  if  possible, 
to  have  this  off  my  mind,  and  the  sooner  the  better 

{LJ,  III,  275). 

Within  several  days  all  arrangements  were  final.  The  confusion 
that  remained  related  to  the  amount  that  Byron  might  still  owe 
Murray  on  books  purchased  from  him  in  past  years.  With  a  char- 
acteristically indefinite  approach  to  such  matters,  Byron  wrote 
Murray  on  29  March: 

I  did  imagine,  and  perhaps  you  will  find  it  so  by  a  reference  to 
accounts,  that  my  book  bill  with  you  was  paid  up  to  a  much  later 
period  than  is  specified  by  the  account  which  begins  in  January 
1813,  and  some  parts  of  my  Banker's  book  appear  to  refer  to  this, 
though  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  assert  it,  till  my  receipts  have 
been  examined.  But  that  a  payment  and  clearance  on  the  score  of 
books  was  made  in  that  year,  or  early  in  1814,  I  am  very  certain. 
I  perceive  that  the  sum  total  is  346  pounds,— that  is  about  a  hun- 
dred and  four  less  than  the  valuation  of  the  whole,  including  about 
as  many  as  I  had  purchased  previously  in  the  course  of  some  years 
at  other  markets,  and,  though  I  am  not  aware  of  many  lost  or  mis- 
laid, I  am  aware  that  the  cost  was  a  much  greater  sum  in  the  pre- 
vious purchases  than  the  valuation  of  the  present  whole,  and  the 
bill  due  to  you  for  a  part,  put  together. 

Ultimately,  Byron  admitted  no  choice  but  to  "take  my  chance 
from  Evans's  sale"  (LJ,  HI,  276-77). 

That  the  sale  of  Byron's  books  took  place  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  5  and  6  April  1816,  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
catalogue  which  Evans  issued.  On  the  back  cover  was  advertised 
the  sale  of  another  library  on  Monday,  8  April,  the  day  on  which 
John  Cam  Hobhouse  wrote  in  his  diary:  "This  day  I  went  to  the 
sale  of  Lord  Byron's  books  and  bought  34£  worth.''^''  Hob- 
house's  entry  is  puzzling,  though  an  explanation  may  emerge 
from  the  statement  by  John  Murray's  biographer,  that  at  the  sale 
Murray  himself  "bought  a  selection  of  books  for  Mrs.  Leigh,  for 
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Mr.  Rogers,  and  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  as  well  as  for  himself"^^ 
— made  in  some  confusion  several  days  later,  the  entry  refers  to 
the  day  on  which  Hobhouse  (clearly  conforming  to  the  "Condi- 
tions of  Sale"  printed  on  the  inside  cover  of  the  catalogue)  went 
by  Evans's  to  settle  for  the  books  on  which  Murray  had  put  a 
deposit  the  previous  Friday  and  Saturday. 

The  sale  grossed  £723  12s.  6d.,  from  which  costs  were  de- 
ducted.^^  In  Byron's  view,  Murray,  having  bought  the  books  by 
his  settlement  with  Byron's  principal  creditor  through  Crook  and 
Armstrong,  was  entitled  to  all  proceeds.  "I  beg  to  be  understood 
about  the  books,"  he  wrote  Murray  on  the  second  day  of  the  sale, 
apparently  somewhat  after  the  closing.  "You  took  them  at  a  fair 
valuation,  and  whatever  little  profit  there  may  be  on  the  sale  is 
yours,  and  yours  it  must  remain,  for,  by  God,  I  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Such  a  thing  would  be  a  sort  of  swindling,  more  par- 
ticularly with  an  account  still  owing  to  you.  So  there's  an  end  of 
that  matter;  besides  you  bought  many  of  the  dearest  bargains 
yourself"  (LJ',  III,  279-80).  According  to  Murray's  biographer, 
the  publisher  prevailed,  and  the  proceeds  were  turned  over  to 
Byron.^^ 

On  Sunday,  21  April,  Byron  signed  the  deed  of  separation  from 
Lady  Byron,  and  four  days  later  he  boarded  the  packet  at  Dover. 
In  1827,  three  years  after  Byron's  death,  R.  H.  Evans  sold  off 
what  still  remained  of  the  Poet's  library.^^ 

A  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Books,  Late  the  Property  oj  a  Nobleman 
is  a  quarto  made  up  of  two  stitched  gatherings,  with  signatures 
"B"  and  "C"  appearing  on  the  third  and  eleventh  pages  (i.e., 
pages  1  and  9).  The  catalogue  has  no  wrappers.  Of  the  sixteen 
pages,  each  measuring  9yi  by  5^  inches,  the  first  carries  the  title 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  sale,  the  second  the  "Conditions  of 
Sale,"  and  the  sixteenth  an  announcement  of  the  next  sale, 
scheduled  for  the  following  Monday  and  Tuesday.  At  the  left- 
hand  side,  near  the  bottom,  of  the  fifteenth  page  appears  the  im- 
print: "London:  Printed  by  W.  Bulmer  and  Co. /Cleveland-row, 
St.  James's."  The  third  page  is  unnumbered,  but  the  fourth 
through  the  fifteenth  pages  bear  at  the  top  the  bracketed  numbers 
"2"  through  "13."  On  these  appear,  in  imperfect  alphabetical 
order,  the  listing  of  the  lots  to  be  sold  during  the  two  days  (lots 
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1-195  on  5  April  and  196-383  on  6  April):  1-12  (p.  [1]),  13-39 
(p.  2),  40-81  (p.  3),  82-117  (p.  4),  118-52  (p.  5),  153-88  (p.  6), 
189-95  and  196-202  (p.  7),  203-37  (p.  8),  238-71  (p.  9),  272-308 
(p.  10),  309-41  (p.  11),  342-75  (p.  12),  376-83  (p.  13).  Ten  lots 
added  at  the  last  moment  have  been  given  duplicate  numbers 
indicated  by  asterisks. 

In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  title  page  there  appears, 
in  faded  ink,  "Lord  Byrons/Catalogue."  Beneath  the  printed  line 
"PROPERTY  OF  A  NOBLEMAN"  on  the  same  page  has  been 
written  "(Lord  Byron)."  Throughout  there  are  markings  in  both 
ink  and  pencil  which  are  at  best  doubtfully  legible:  a  note  be- 
tween the  listings  of  lots  49  and  50,  [?]  "Giles"  beside  the  listing 
of  lot  57,  [?]  "H"  to  the  right  of  188,  [?]  "G.  P."  to  the  left  of  309 
and  an  illegible  word  in  pencil  to  the  left  of  the  listing  of  330.  In 
general,  however,  the  abundant  annotations  in  the  catalogue  are 
clear  and  meaningful.  Of  these  the  most  significant  is  the  nearly 
complete  indication,  on  the  outer  margins  of  the  thirteen  pages, 
of  the  amounts  for  which  the  various  lots  were  sold.  The  markings 
of  the  prices  for  the  first  day  are  in  ink  and  for  the  second  day  in 
pencil,  although  there  are  no  markings  next  to  the  titles  of  the 
first  nine  items  sold  on  6  April,  a  fact  possibly  indicating  that  the 
annotator  arrived  late  for  the  sale.  That  he  worked  under  some 
pressure  may  be  inferred  from  the  irregularity  of  his  punctuation 
as  he  indicated  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  paid  for  the 
lots — which  in  the  transcription  that  follows  will  appear  in  three 
columns  and  without  punctuation  or  other  signs.  Though  the 
prices  paid  on  the  second  day  are  marked  in  pencil,  against  the 
listing  of  certain  lots  to  be  sold  on  that  day  (but  against  none  of 
those  for  the  first  day)  checks  in  ink  appear  (208,  212,  213,  229, 
238*,  245,  247,  248,  252,  273,  286,  287,  293,  297,  298,  316,  317, 
322,  330,  331,  332,  338,  339,  340,  342,  343,  344,  348,  352,  374), 
which  the  owner  of  this  copy  might  well  have  made  at  home 
previous  to  the  second  day's  sale;  a  similar  check  made  in  pencil 
(for  lot  215)  might  have  been  made  during  the  sale  on  the  second 
day.  Certain  annotations  further  describing  various  books  or 
sets  (e.g.,  "boards")  or  indicating  what  presumably  was  the  limit 
to  which  the  annotator  (or  his  agent)  would  go  in  a  bid  are  in- 
cluded in  the  transcription  that  follows. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  is  that  of  ownership  of 
this  particular  copy  of  the  catalogue.  The  initials  "W.  W."  or 
simply  "W.,"  with  variations  in  the  use  of  the  period,  have  been 
written,  with  the  instrument  used  at  the  sale  on  the  particular 
day,  next  to  the  listing  of  each  of  the  following  lots:  9,  12,  47,  50, 
58,  68,  69,  73,  80,  83,  99,  114,  127,  129,  141,  143,  155,  160,  167, 
175,  186,  208,  223,  227,  229,  239*,  246,  248,  264,  273,  289,  293, 
301,  313,  318,  322,  328,  331,  340,  342,  345,  354,  and  378.  Without 
other  evidence,  no  conjecture  concerning  the  identity  of  "  W.  W." 
can  rest  on  very  firm  ground,  though  a  likely  candidate  and  for 
Byronists  a  tempting  possibility  is  Byron's  friend  James  Wedder- 
burn  Webster. ^^ 

Whoever  he  was,  the  owner  of  this  copy  of  the  catalogue,  or 
possibly  his  agent,  using  the  ink  in  which  he  made  his  earlier 
annotations  on  5  April,  carefully  totalled,  on  the  lower  part  of 
page  6,  his  purchases  for  the  first  day,  later  putting  a  check  (not 
reproduced  below)  beside  the  figure  for  each  price,  presumably 
to  indicate  that  the  lot  or  the  price  he  had  listed  coincided  with 
his  expectations.  Lots  175  and  186,  omitted  at  first,  have  been 
listed  at  the  end  of  his  second  column,  but  without  checks  beside 
them.  To  the  left  of  the  two  principal  columns  occurs  a  notation 
with  uncertain  relevance  to  the  annotator's  main  business: 

3/lots— Neal's      [?] 
published     at  32.13.6 
Chalmers     at   1 5 


47.13.6 


Except  for  the  "2."  immediately  below  the  grand  total,  the 
figures  in  the  two  columns  at  the  bottom  of  page  6  are  meaning- 
ful, relating  entirely  to  the  purchases  which  "W.  W."  made 
during  the  first  day  of  the  sale: 


Lot 


9...  . 

...    0.  7.  0 

12.... 

...    0.  8.  6 

47.  ..  . 

...    4.  0.  0 

50.... 

...    9.  9.  0 

58.... 

..  .17.  6.  6 

68.... 

..  .   0.11.  0 

141. 
143. 
155. 
160. 
167. 


1.  4. 
0.18. 
3.16. 
3.  3. 
0.  9. 


45.10.  0 


30 


Lot  69...  . 

73. 

80. 

83. 

99. 
114. 
127. 
129. 


0.  5.  6 

0.  5.  0 

0.11.  0 

0.  4.  0 

0.12.  0 

0.  4.  6 

1.  8.  0 
0.  8.  0 


175.. 
186.. 


3.  6 
1.  0.  0 


46.13.  6 

2.     [sic] 


36.  0.  0 

Using  pencil,  the  owner  of  this  copy  or  his  agent  totalled  the 
second  day's  purchases  on  the  lower  part  of  the  last  page,  or  back 
cover,  of  the  catalogue.  Again  he  used  checks  (not  reproduced 
below)  to  test  the  validity  of  the  figures  against  his  expectations, 
though  in  some  of  the  badly  rubbed  parts  of  this  annotation, 
these  are  least  discernible.  He  omitted  246,  over  which  he  had 
earlier  written  "W.,"  indicating  probably  his  subsequent  rejec- 
tion of  the  lot.  In  the  first  column,  which  is  on  the  right  rather 
than  the  left,  he  achieved  the  correct  sum  £16.12.0,  but  in  the 
second,  possibly  by  failing  to  include  the  twelve  shillings  as  part 
of  the  sum  carried  from  the  right-hand  column,  he  fell  short  of 
the  £26  which  should  have  been  his  total: 


318. 
322. 
328. 
331. 
340. 
342. 
354. 
378. 
345. 


16.12. 

0 

0.12. 

0 

1.  5. 

0 

2.  0. 

0 

1.  5. 

0 

0.13. 

0 

1.   1. 

0 

0.11. 

0 

1.   1. 

0 

1.  0.  0 


25.  8.  0 


208.. 
223.  . 
227.  . 
229.  . 
239*. 
248.. 
264.  . 
273.  . 
289.  . 
293.  . 
301.  . 
313.. 


2.18.  0 

0.11.  0 

0.12.  0 

0.  4.  0 

1.13.  0 

1.15.  0 

0.  6.  0 

1.  5.  0 
0.  7.  0 
0.13.  0 
0.18.  0 
5.10.  0 


16.12.  0 


The  printed  text  of  the  catalogue  follows,  with  those  significant 
annotations  which  have  not  already  been  given  or  discussed. 
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A 

CATALOGUE 


OF   A 


COLLECTION  OF  BOOKS, 


LATE    THE 


PROPERTY    OF    A    NOBLEMAN  | 

ABOUT  TO  LEAVE  ENGLAND  ON  A  TOUR, 


INCLUDING 

The  Large  Plates  to  Boydell's  Shakspeare,  2  vol:  proof  impressions, 
red  morocco. — Birch's  General  Dictionary,  10  vol. — Moreri,  Diction- 
naire  Historique,  10  vol. — Lavater's  Physiognomy,  5  vol.  morocco. — 
Sopho[cles]  Brunckii,  2  vol.  russia. — Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  2 

vol.  russia. — Dryden's  Works,  18  vol.  large  paper,  russia.  [ Beau] 

ties  of  England,  11  vol. — Cobbett's  Parliamentary  Debates,  31  vol. — 
State  Trials,  21  vol.  And  some  Romaic  Books  of  which  [n]o  other 
Copies  are  in  this  Country. 


AND 


A  Large  Skreen  covered  with  Portraits  of  Actors,  Pugilists, 
Representations  of  B[oxing]  Matches,  &c. 


WHICH  will  be 

SOLD  BY  AUCTION, 

BY   MR.   EVANS, 
AT  HIS  HOUSE,  NO.  2 [6],    [p]  ALL-MALL, 

On  Friday,  April  5,  and  [followi]  ng  Day. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  SALE. 


I.  The  highest  Bidder  to  be  the  Buyer;  and  if  any  Dispute  arises 
between  two  or  more  Bidders,  the  Lot  so  disputed  shall  be  immediately 
put  up  again  and  re-sold. 

II.  No  Person  to  advance  less  than  6  d.;  above  One  Pound  1  s.;  above 
Five  Pounds  2  s.()  d.  and  so  in  Proportion. 

III.  The  Purchasers  to  give  in  their  Names  and  Places  of  Abode,  and 
to  pay  down  5  5.  in  the  Pound  in  Part  Payment  of  the  Purchase-money ; 
in  Default  of  which  the  Lot  or  Lots  so  purchased  to  be  immediately  put 
up  again  and  re-sold. 

IV.  The  Lots  to  be  taken  away,  at  the  Buyer's  Expence,  within  Three 
Days  after  the  Conclusion  of  the  Sale;  and  the  remainder  of  the  Pur- 
chase-money to  be  absolutely  paid  on  or  before  Delivery. 

V.  The  Books  are  presumed  to  be  perfect,  unless  otherwise  expressed ; 
but  if,  upon  collating,  at  the  place  of  sale,  any  should  prove  defective, 
the  Purchasers  will  be  at  Liberty  to  take  or  reject  them. 

VI.  Upon  failure  of  complying  with  the  above  Conditions,  the  Money 
deposited  [as]  Part  of  Payment  shall  be  forfeited,  and  all  Lots  uncleared 
within  the  Time  aforesaid,  shall  be  re-sold  by  public  or  private  Sale,  and 
the  Deficiency  (if  any)  attending  such  Re-sale,  shall  be  made  good  by 
the  Defaulters  at  this  Sale. 

I^^  No  Books  will  be  delivered  during  the  time  of  Sale. 

Gentlemen  who  cannot  attend  the  Sale  may  have  their  Commissions 
faithfully  executed  by  their  humble  Servant, 

R.  H.  EVANS, 
26,  Pali-Mall 
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[Page  1] 

CATALOGUE 

OF   A   COLLECTION    OF   BOOKS 
LATE  THE  PROPERTY  OF  A  NOBLEMAN. 


FIRST  DAY'S  SALE. 

The  Sale  will  commence  each  Day  punctually  at 
Half  past  Twelve. 

Octavo  et  Infra. 

[£]  [s.]  [d.] 

1  A  Lot  of  Pamphlets.  14       0 

2  A  Collection  of  odd  Volumes.  10       6 

3  Ducarel's   Poems. — Kirke   White's   Poems. — Girdle- 

stone's  Anacreon. — Baker's  Poems. — Royal  Eclipse, 

— in  al  [sic]  5  vol.  russia.  [n.d.]  16       0 

4  Lord  Chatham's  Letters. — Penn's  Bioscope. — Butler's 

Lives  of  Fenelon  and  Bossuet. — 4  vol.  [n.d.]  10       6 

5  Translations  from  the  Greek  Anthology. — Xenophon's 

Expedition  of  Cyrus. — Rejected  Addresses. — Licida 
da  Mathias. — GEuvres  de  Cazotte,  3  vol. — in  all  7 
vols.  [n.d.]  7       0 

6  Bacon's  Essays. — Man  of  Feeling. — Lord  Lyttleton's 

Letters,  2  vol. — in  all  4  vol,  [n.d.]  6       0 

7  Poetical  Register,  2  vol.  [crossed  out  in  ink]— Old- 

ham's Works,  2  vol. — Letters  of  a  Mameluke,  2  vol. 
— Williams's  State  of  France,  2  vol.  Spirit  of  the 
Journals. — Flowers  of  Literature. — Hobhouse  on 
the  Origin  of  Sacrifices,  six  copies. — Macauley's 
Poetical  Effusions.  [n.d.]  6       6 

8  Cornelius  Nepos,  Oxon.  1803.  Sallustii  Opera,  Glasg. 

nil.  Horatius,  Eton,  1791.  6       0 

9  Coleridge's   Poems.    Milton's   Paradise   Lost.   Edge- 

worth's  Modern  Griselda.  [n.d.]  7       0 

10  Akenside's  Poems.  Poems  of  Addison,  Pomfret,  Mal- 

let, Collins,  Smollet  [sic].  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Arm- 
strong, &c.  [n.d.]  11       0 

11  Parsey's  Poems.  Bowles's  Missionary.  Irving's  Fair 

Helen.  [n.d.]  2       0 

12  Shee's    Commemoration    of    Reynolds,    1814.    Lord 

Thurlow's  Poems,  1813,  and  10  more.  8       6 
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[£]  [s.]  [d.] 


13  Conjuration   du   Due   d'Orleans,   3   vol.  Par.   1796. 

Levis,  Souvenirs  et  Portraits,  1813.  Memoires  de  la 

Margueritte  de  Bareith,  2  vol.  and  7  more.  5       0 

14  Biographical  Dictionary,  11  vol.  wanting  vol.  8,  and 

various  others.  [n.d.]  19       0 

15  Saugnier    and    Brisson's    Voyage   to   Africa,    1792. 

Walker's  Voyages,  2  vol.  1760.  Memoir  of  the  Queen 
of  Etruria,  1814.  Journey  to  Paris,  1814.  Penrose's 
Journal,  4  vol.  1815.  9       0 

16  Despotism,  or  Fall  of  the  Jesuits,  2  vol.  1811.  Anec- 

dotes of  the  French  Nation,  1794.  and  12  more.  15       0 

17  Veneroni's   Italian   Grammar,    1812,   and  9   School 

Books.  9       0 

18  Xenophontis  Cyropcedia  Hutchinsoni,  1797.  Ciceronis 

Orationes   Selectae,   Delphini,    1803.   Demosthenis 

Orationes  Selectas,  1791.  8       6 

19  Italian    and    English    Dictionary,    1806.   Veneroni's 

Italian  Grammar,  1806.  Graglia's  Guide  to  Italian, 

1803.  Zotti's  Italian  Vocabulary. — 4  vol.  7       0 

20  Anquetil,  Louis  XIV.  La  Cour  et  le  Regent,  4  vol.  Par. 

1789  17       0 

21  Art  of  Tormenting,  russia.  1806  6       6 

22  Adams's  Summary  of  Geography  and  History,  russia. 

1802  8       0 

22*  Ancient  British  Drama,  3  vol.  1810       1     19       0 

23  Arabian  Nights,  by  Scott,  6  vol.  LARGEST  paper,  with 

an  additional  set  of  plates  inserted,  green  morocco, 

1811       8       8       0 
23*  Anderson's  British  Poets,  14  vol.  1795       6       6       0 

24  Alciphronis  Epistolae,  Gr.  et  Lat.,  Bergleri,  Z,ip5.     1715  1       6 
24*  i^schylus  a  Porson,  2  vol.  russia,             Glasg.  1806             17       0 

25  i^schylus  a  Schutz,  3  vol.  russia,  Halae.  1798  12       6 
25*  Aristotelis  Poetica  a  Tyrwhitt,                  Oxen.  1794  5       0 

26  Anacreon  a  Forster,  morocco,  Lond.  1802  5       0 
26*  Anacreon  by  Moore,  2  vol.  russia,                       1806             15       6 

27  Account  of  the  most  celebrated  Pedestrians,         1813  5       0 

28  Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso,  4  vol.  Livorn.  1797  12       6 
29 5  vol.                    Par.  1786  9       6 

30  Byron's  (Lord)  Hebrew  Melodies,  1815  2       0 

31  Another  Copy,  1815  1       6 

32  Another  Copy,  1815  1       6 

33  Another  Copy,  1815  2       6 

34  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works,  with  notes  by  Weber, 

14  vol.  1812       6     16      6 

35  British  Drama,  5  vol.  1804       2     11       0 

[35] 
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36  British  Novelists,  with  prefaces  by  Mrs.  Barbauld, 

50  vols.  1810 

37  British  Essayists,  by  Chalmers,  45  vol.  1808 

38  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  2  vol.  1807 

39  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  4  vol.  [1797— in  ink]  1807 

[Page  3] 

40  Burns'  Works,  5  vol,  1806 

41  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  2  vol.  russia,   1806 

42  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  by  Christian,  4  vol.  rMssia, 

1803 

43  Bisset's  History  of  George  IIL  6  vol.  russia,         1803 

44  Buffon's  Natural  History,  by  Smellie,  18  vol.  russia, 

1792 

45  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  11  vol.         1801,  &c. 

46  Bonnycastle's  Astronomy,  russia  1307  [?1807] 

47  Bruce's  Travels,  8  vols,  large  paper,  [(6.  6.  0) — in 

ink]  1805 

48  Browne's  British  Cicero,  3  vol.  1808 

49  Bisset's  Life  of  Burke,  2  vol.  1800 

50  Biographical  Dictionary,  [brief,  illegible  inscription] 

by  Chalmers,  25  vol.  [15  1— in  ink]  1812 

51  Bland's  Collections  from  the  Greek  Anthology,     1813 

52  Bland's  Collection  of  Proverbs,  2  vol.  1814 

53  Baretti's  Italian  Dictionary,  2  vol.  1813 

54  Biographic  Moderne,  or  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons,  3 

vol.  1811.  Grimm's  Literary  Memoirs,  2  vol.  1814. 
— 5  vol. 

55  Bandello,  Novelle,  8  vol.  wanting  vol.  9,  Livorn.  1791 

56  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  13  vol. 

1806     11     11       0 

57  Cobbett's    Parliamentary    Debates,    from    the    com- 

mencement in  1803  to  1815,  31  vol.  35     14       0 

58  Cobbett's  Collection  of  State  Trials,  21  vol.  [16/6. 

Vol— in  ink]  1809     17      6      6 

59  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  10  vol.  and  Atlas, 

Par.  1811  4     10 

60  Gibber's  Apology  for  his  Life,  2  vol.  1756       (no  annotation] 

61  Carleton's  Memoirs,  1808 

[heavy  ink  mark  followed  by  ".26"] 

62  Chesterfield'sMiscellaneous  Works,  4  vol.  russia,  1779  2       6       0 

63  Cumberland's  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  2  vol.  russia,  1807  12       0 

64  Churchill's  Poetical  Works,  2  vol.  russia,             1804  110 

65  Catullus,  TibuUus,  et  Propertius,  Variorum, 

Tr.  ad  Rhen.  1680       15       0 
[annotation  for  either  no.  6S  or  no.  66] 
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66  Creed,  Grammatica  Linguae  Graecae  Hodiernae, 

Veronae.  1782 

67  Cumberland's  John  de  Lancaster,  3  vol.  1809 

68  Count    Fathom,    Humphry    Clinker    and    Launcelot 

Greaves,  5  vol.  [n.d.] 

69  Crabbe's  Poems,  2  vol.  [2d  Ed/— in  ink]  1809 

70  Cowper's  Poems,  2  vol.  [n.d.] 

71  Citizen  of  the  World,  2  vol.  1790 

72  Camilla,  5  vol.  russia,  1802 

73  Corinna,  or  Italy,  3  vol.  1807 

74  Critical  Review,  from  1795  to  1807,  38  vol.  wanting 

vol.  34 

75  Dryden's  Works,  by  Scott,  18  vol.  large  paper,  russia, 

1808 

76  Drake's  Literary  Hours,  2  vol. 

77  D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature,  2  vol. 

78  Calamities  of  Authors,  2  vol. 

79  Quarrels  of  Authors,  3  vol. 


80  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction,  3  vol. 

81  Another  Copy,  3  vol. 


1800 
1807 
1812 
1814 
1814 
1814 


11 
5 

15 
1 
0 
5 


[no  annotation] 

16    16      0 

7      6 

18       0 

[ink  blurred] 

14      0 

11  0 

12  6 
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82  Discipline,  a  Novel,  3  vol.  1814 

83  De  Stael's  Germany,  3  vol.  1813 

84  Dibdin's  Metrical  History  of  England,  2  vol.  Cabanel's 

Poems,  1814.— 3  vol. 

85  Dallas's  Knights,  3  vol.  Dallas's  Novels.— 7  vol.  [n.d.] 

86  Dryden's  Poems,  3  vol.  18mo.  Reynolds's  Safie, 

morocco,  1814. 

87  Duten's  Memoirs  of  a  Traveller,  5  vol.  russia,     1806 

88  Don  Quixote,  4  vol.  Cooke's  edition,  fine  paper,  and 

Gil  Bias,  4  vol.  fine  paper. — in  all  8  vol.  [n.d.] 

89  Demosthenis  Orationes  Selectas,  1799.  Euripidis 

Medea  et  Phoenissae  a  Piers,  1703 

90  Demosthenes  ab  Allen,  russia,  Oxon,  1807 

91  Demosthenes,  by  Leland,  2  vol.  russia,  1806 

92  Dallas's   Detection   of   the   Conspiracy    against    the 

Jesuits,  1815 

93  Dante,  Divina  Commedia,  illustrate  di  Note  dal  Zotti, 

[4  vols.— in  ink]  Lond.  1808 

94  Dictionary  of  Cant  and  Flash  Language,  1795 

95  Edgeworth's  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,  6  vol.     1809 

96  Patronage,  4  vol.  1814 

97  Eugene's  Memoirs,  1811.  Palmer's  Life  of  Sobieski, 

1815.  Biographical  Peerage,  2  vol.  1808. 
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98  Elegant  Extracts  in  Verse,  1805 

99  Another  Copy,  in  2  vol.  1800 

100  Edinburgh  Review  from  the  commencement,  23  vol. 

[n.d.] 

101  Edinburgh  Review,  25  various  Numbers  [n.d.] 

102  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1810, 1811, 1812,  and 

1813.— 7  vol. 

103  Euripidis  Tragcediae  4  a  Porson,  russia.      Lips.  1802 

104  Troades  a  Burges,  russia.  Cant.  1807 

105  Epictetus,  by  Carter,  2  vol.  1807 

106  Elton's  Specimens  of  the  Classic  Poets,  3  vol.       1814 

107  Euclid's  Elements,  by  Simpson,  1762.  Wood's  Princi- 

ples of  Mechanics,  1803,  2  vol. 

108  Flim  Flams,  3  vol.  russia  1805 

109  Ford's  Dramatic  Works,  2  vol.  1811 

110  Falconer's  Shipwreck,  by  Clarke,  1804 

111  Fernandez's  Spanish  Grammar,  russia,  1805 

112  Granger's    Biographical    History    of    England,    and 

Noble's  Continuation,  7  vol.  large  paper,       1804 

113  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  12 

vol.  [boards  small  8°— in  ink]  1807 

114  Gisborne's  Familiar  Survey  of  Christianity,  1801 

115  Gifford's  Baviad  and  Maeviad,  1797.  Poetry  of  the 

Anti-Jacobin,  1807. 

116  Grammont's  Memoirs,  3  vol.  portraits,  1809 

117  ,  2  vol.  portraits,  1811 

[Page  5] 

118  Grant  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands,  2  vol. 

1811  Genlis's  Siege  of  Rochelle,  3  vol.  in  all  5  vol. 

119  Grahame's  Poems,  2  vol.  russia,  1811 

120  Guy  Mannering,  3  vol.  1815 

121  Grose's  Olio,  1796 

122  Gifford's  Baviad,  1810.  Elgin's  Pursuits  in  Greece, 

1811 

123  Hutton's  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field  1813 
123*  History  of  the  Buccaneers,  2  vol.                       [n.d.] 

124  Historic  Gallery  of  Portraits  and  Paintings,  7  vol. 

wanting  vol.  5  1807 

125  Hooke's  Roman  History,  11  vol.  1810 

126  Hume's  History  of  England,  8  vol.  [boards — in  ink] 

1807 

127  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  by  Cowper,  4  vol.  russia, 

1802 

128  Hayley's  Life  of  Cowper,  4  vol.  russia  1806 

[38] 
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129  Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  2  vol.             1812  8       0 

130  Herodotus,  by  Beloe,  4  vol.                                      1806  19       0 

131  Homeri  Ilias,  a  Clarke,  2  vol.                                  1760  14       0 

132  Horatius  Gesneri,  large  paper,  morocco,            1806  73       0 

133  Homerii  Ilias.  Greece,  large  paper,           Oxon.  1758  [no  annotation] 

[line  drawn  in  ink  through  the  entire  item] 

134  Hume's  Essays,  2  vol.  1772        [no  annotation] 

[line   drawn    through   printed   "1772"   and   then 
"1772"  written  in  ink  to  the  left  of  printed  original] 

135  Hodgson's  Lady  Jane  Grey,  1809.  Virgil's  Georgics, 

by  Sotheby,  1815.  Sotheby's  Tragedies,  1814.  3  vol.  6       0 

136  Herbert's    Helga,    1815.    Cunningham's    De   Ranee, 

1815.  Hobhouse's  Poems,  and  three  more.  12       0 

137  Jane's  Beauties  of  the  Poets,  1800.  Tighe's  Psyche, 

1811.  Merivale's  Orlando,  1814,  3  vol.  7       0 


1799,  &c. 

2      4 
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Quarto. 

138  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary,  1796       1     11 

139  Aikin  and  Enfield's  General  Biography,  7  vol. 

140  Austin  on  Rhetorical  Delivery,  russia, 

141  Broughton's  Letters  from  a  Mahratta  Camp 

142  Blair's  Grave,  with  Blake's  Designs, 

143  Brown's  Travels  in  Africa,  [2.12.6 — in  ink] 

144  Bloomfield's  General  View  of  the  World,  2  vol 

145  Bonaparte  (Lucien)  Charlemagne,  ou  I'Eglise 

Delivree,  2  vol.  large  paper.  1814  10       0 

146  Bonaparte's  Charlemagne,  translated  by  Butler  and 

Hodgson,  2  vol.  large  paper. 

147  Black's  Life  of  Tasso,  2  vol. 

148  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  2  and  3. 

149  Carr's  Stranger  in  France, 

150  Carr's  Travels  through  Denmark,  Sweden,  &c. 

151  Carr's  Tour  through  Scotland, 

152  Chaucer's    Canterbury   Tales,    by   Tyrwhitt, 


1815 

48 

0 

1810 

17 

0 

[n.d.] 

5      0 

0 

1803 
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6 

1805 
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6 

1809 
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0 

2  vol. 

large  paper, 


Oxf.  1798      3     16      0 
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153  Coxe's  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  3  vol.     1807 

154  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  3  vol. 

1813 

155  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  3  vol.  1798 

156  Culloden  Papers,  1815 

157  Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,   1809.  Colman's 

Poetical  Vagaries,  1802.  2  vols. 

[39] 
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158  Croker's    Talavera,    1812.    Childe    Alarique,    1813. 

Chevy  Chase,  1813,  3  vol. 

159  Clifford's  Tixall  Poetry,  1813 

160  Costume  of  Turkey,  red  morocco,  1802 

161  Decker's  [sic]  Gull's  Hornbook,  by  Nott,  1812 

162  Davila,  Historia  delle  Guerre  Civili  di  Francia,  2  vol. 

Lond.  1755 

163  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  4  vol.  and  vol.  5.  part  1. 

[n.d.] 

164  Fox's  History  of  James  the  Second,  elephant  paper, 

russia,  1808 

165  Elphinstone's  Account  of  Caubul,  1815 

166  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  3  vol.  1796 

167  Gait's  Life  of  Wolsey,  large  paper,   [(  =  3.3.0)  — 

in  ink]  1812 

168  Hodgson's  Juvenal,  1807 

[hor 

169  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  6  vol.  1807 

170  Hope's  Costume  of  the  Ancients,  2  vol.  1809 

171  Hederici  Lexicon  Graecum,  russia,  1803 

172  Juvenal,  by  Gifford,  1802 

173  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,  1814 

174  Thurston's  Illustrations  of  Lord  Byron's  Corsair,  on 

India  paper,  1814 

175  Another  Copy,  on  India  paper,  1814 

176  Another  Copy,  on  India  paper, 

177  Another  Copy,  on  India  paper, 

178  Two  Copies,  on  India  paper, 

179  Kinneir's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  the  Persian  Empire, 

with  a  map  1813 

180  Another  Copy,  without  the  map,  1813 

181  Kelsall's  Phantasm  of  an  University,  1814.  Kelsall's 

Letters  from   Athens,   1812.    [line  drawn  in   ink 
through  the  second  item,  including  the  year] 

182  Lucretius,  by  Busby,  2  vol.  1813 

183  Langsdorff's  Voyages  and  Travels,  1813 
183*  Lempriere's  Universal  Biography,                       1808 

184  Lavater's  Physiognomy,  by  Hunter,  5  vol.  blue  mor. 

1789 

185  Malcolm's  Manners  and  Customs  of  London,  during 

the  18th  Century,  1808 

186  Macartney's  Embassy  to  China,  2  vols,    [boards — 

in  ink]  1798 

187  Maps  to   Cellarius's  Geography,    [an   atlas — in   ink 

above  printed  line]  1806 

188  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  russia,  1806 
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Folio. 


[£]  [s.]  [d.] 


189  Biographia  Britannica,  by  Kippis,  5  vol.       1778,  &c. 

190  General  Dictionary,  Historical  and  Critical,  including 

Bayle,  10  vol.  half  bound,  uncut,  1734 

191  Herbelot  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  Maest.  1776 

[ink  blot 

192  Meletii  Geographia  antiqua  et  moderna,  in  Lingua 

Graeca,  Hodierna,  russia,  Ven.  [n.d.]       4 

193  Athenaeus,  Gr.  et  Lat.,  Casauboni,  Lugd.  1657       2 

194  Stephani  Thesaurus  Linguae  Graecae,  a  Valpy,  part  the 

first,  1815 

195  Nathan,  Collection  of  Music  adapted  to  Poetry  of  Lord 

Byron,  blue  morocco.  [n.d.] 


7       0 


8       0       0 


1     15       0 


SECOND  DAY'S  SALE. 

The  Sale  will  commence  each  Day  punctually  at 
Half  past  Twelve. 


Octavo  et  Infra. 

[£]  [s.j  [d.] 

196  Brydges's  Ruminator,  2  vol.  1813.  DTsraeli's  Literary 

Miscellanies,  1801,  and  12  more.  [no  annotation] 

197  Playfair's  Political  Portraits,  2  vol.  1813.  Intercepted 

Letters,  1814,  and  nine  more.  [no  annotation] 

198  History  of  Pugilism,  1812.  Boxiana,  1812.  History  of 

Pedestrianism,  1813.  [no  annotation] 

199  Gilchrist's  Collection  of  Scottish  Ballads,  2  vol.  1815. 

Bums'  Select  Scottish  Songs,  2  vol.  1810.  [no  annotation] 

200  Cottages  of  Glenburnie,  1810.  Florian's  Gonsalvo  of 

Cordova,  3  vol.  1792.  Carlisle's  Poems,  1807.  Two- 
penny Post  Bag,  And  Jacqueline.  [no  annotetion] 

201  Duclos  Memoires  Secrets  de  Louis  XIV.  et  XV.  2  vol., 

and  twelve  more.  [n.d.]      [no annotation] 

202  Hurd's  Horace,  2  vol.  1766.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 

[?by]  Garth.  Salluste,  par  Delamelle.  2  vol.  Lettres 
de  G  [an]  ganelli,  2  vol.  [n.  d.  The  ends  of  two 
lines  are  insufficiently  inked.  Ganganelli  was  Pope 

Clement  XIV.]  [no  annotation] 

[41] 
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203  Hay's  History  of  the  Insurrection  at  Wexford,  1803. 

Gazetteer  of  Scotland,  and  twelve  more. 

204  History  of  Pedestrianism,  1813.  Angelo's  School  of 

Fencing,  1787,  and  nine  more. 

205  Lord  Baltimore's  Tour.  Voltaire's  Henriade  in  Eng- 

lish. Opie's  Father,  and  Daughter,  and  seven  more. 

[n.d.] 

206  Junius's  Letters,  2  vol.  russia, 

207  Junius's  Letters,  by  Woodfall,  3  vol.  large 


1806 

PAPER, 
1812 

1805 
1806 
1807 
1664 
1808 


208  Johnson's  Dictionary,  4  vol.  russia, 

209  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  3  vol.  russia. 

210  Juvenal  and  Persius,  by  Madan,  2  vol. 

211  Juvenal  et  Persius,  Variorum,  L.  Bat 

212  Inchbald's  British  Theatre,  25  vol.  fine  paper, 

213  Inchbald's  Collection  of  Farces,  7  vol.  wanting  vol.  2, 

FINE  PAPER,  1809 

214  Kaim's  Elements  of  Criticism,  2  vol.  russia,  1805 

215  Knight  on  Taste,  russia,  1808 

216  Klopstock  and   his   Friends,    1814.   Bidlake's   Year, 

1813.  Paterson's  Legend  of  lona,  1614.  Lewis's 
Romantic  Tales,  4  vol.  in  all  7  vol. 

217  Labaume's  Account  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia,  1815 

Rocca's  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Spain,  1815,  2  vol. 

218  Lebrun's  Barons  of  Felsheim,  3  vol.  Lebrun's  My 

Uncle  Thomas,  4  vol.  1801,  in  all  7  vol.  in  russia. 

219  Locke  on  the  Understanding,  2  vol.  russia,         1805 

220  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary,  russia  1801 

221  Luciani  Opera,  10  vol.  Bipont,  1789 

222  Lyre  of  Love,  2  vol.  russia.  [n.d.] 

223  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  2  vol.  1815 

224  Lara   and   Jacqueline,    1814.   Litde's   Poems,    1806. 

Strangford's  Camoens,  in  all  3  vol. 

225  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand,  2  vol.   1805.   Biographical 

anecdotes  of  the  founders  of  the  French  Republic, 
2  vol.  Barre's  History  of  the  French  Consulate,  in 
all  5  vol. 

226  Meiner's  History  of  the  Female  Sex,  4  vols.  1808. 

227  Miseries  of  Human  Life,  2  vol.  plates,  russia,      1807 

228  Montaigne,  Essais  de,  3  vol.  1802 

229  Mrs.  Moore's  [sic]  Calebs  [sic],  2  vol.  1808 

230  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Bareith,  2  vol.       1812 

231  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  3  vol.  russia,  1804 

232  Milton's  Prose  Works,  7  vol.  LARGE  paper,  wants  vol.  3. 

1806 

233  Montaigne's  Essays,  3  vol.  1811 
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[£]  [s.]  [d.] 

234  Mirabeau  de  la  Monarchic  Prussienne  sous 

le  Grand,  7  vol.  and  Atlas  in  folio. 

235  Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  6  vol.  russia, 

236  Murphy's  Life  of  Garrick,  2  vol.  russia, 

237  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  russia, 
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238  Memoirs  of  Comines,  2  vol.  1723  14  0 
238*  Massinger's  Plays  by  Gifford,  4  vol.  1805  19  0 
239*  Another  copy,  4  vol.  1813  1     13  0 

239  Machiavelli,  Opere  di,  13  vol.  in  russia,  Milan.  1804  7       7  0 

240  Memoires  de  Goldoni,  2  vol.  Par.  1814  13  0 

241  Museum  Criticum,  parts  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  [n.d.]  1  6 

242  Memoirs  of  Cooke,  by  Dunlap,  2  vol.  1813  7  0 

243  Naylor's  History  of  Germany,  3  vol.  1816  15  0 

244  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the   18th  Century, 

7  vol.                                                                     1812  5     18  0 

245  Nelson's  (Lord)  Letters  to  Lady  Hamilton,  2  vol.  1814  6  6 

246  Novum  Testamentum  Grascum,  russia,      Oxon.  1805  7  0 

247  Opie's  Simple  Tales,  4  vol.  Opie's  Tales  of  Real  Life, 

3  vol.  in  all  7  vol.  [n.d.]       12       0 

248  Ossian's  Poems,  3  vol.  russia.  [1.7.0  boards — in  ink] 

1803       1     15       0 

249  Ossian's  Poems,  Gaelic  and  Latin,  3  vol.  russia,  1807       18       0 

250  Poets  of  Great  Britain  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  to 

Sir  William  Jones.  Bagster's  edition,  bound  in  61 

vol.  russia,  in  a  travelling  case,  1807     15     15       0 

251  Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  1807.  Hunt's  Feast  of  the 

Poets,   1814.  Poetical  Epistles,   1813.  Lay  of  the 
Scottish  Fiddle,  1814,  4  vol. 

252  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  3  vol.  1775 

253  Peregrine  Pickle,  4  vol.  18mo.  fine  paper,  Roderick 

Random,  2  vol.  in  all  6  vol.  [n.d.] 

254  Peter  Pindar's  Works,   5  vol.    [boards — in  pencil] 

1792 

255  Public  Characters,  8  vol.  russia,  1799 

256  Pinkerton's  Modern  Geography,   russia,  1803 

257  Pope's  Works  by  Bowles,  10  vol.  1806 

258  Poetical  Register,  4  vol.  russia,  and  vol.  5  and  6,  in 

boards,  1802 

259  Paley's  Philosophy,  2  vol.  russia,  1806 

260  Parkes's  Chemical  Catechism  1808 

261  Pursuits  of  Literature,  1808 

262  Port  Royal  Greek  Grammar,  russia,  1797 

263  Plutarch's  Lives  by  Langhorne,  6  vol.  1809 
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264  Potts's  Gazetteer  of  England,  1810 

265  Polybius  by  Hampton,  3  vol.  1809 

266  Porteus's  Lectures,  2  vol.  1813 

267  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  1814.  Hunt's  Feast  of  the  Poets, 

1814.  Pratt's  Poems,  1807.  Philosophy  of  Nature,  2 
vol.  1813,  5  vol. 

268  Petronius  Arbiter,  Variorum,  Amst.  1669.  Martialis 

Opera,  Variorum,  L.  Bat.  1670,  2  vol. 

269  Quarterly  Review,  11  odd  numbers  [n.d.] 

270  Ring  and  the  Well,  4  vol.  1808.  Magic  of  Wealth, 

4  vol.  1815. 

271  Rogers's  Poems,  1812 
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272  Rogers's  Poems,  yellow  morocco,  1812 

273  Rousseau's  Confessions,  5  vol.  1796 

274  Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  3  vol.  1806 

275  Rolliad  and  Probationary  Odes,  [4/6 — in  pencil]  1799 

276  Another  copy.  1812 

277  Rabelais's  Works,  4  vol.  large  paper,  1807 

278  Revolutionary  Plutarch,  3  vol.  1806.  Secret  History 

of  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud,  3  vol  1806.  Secret  History 

of  Bonaparte's  Cabinet,  1811,  7  vol.  13       0 

279  Ripperda's  Life  of  Alberoni,  2  vol.  Laing's  History  of 

Scotland.  Ruche  on  the  Author  of  Junius,      [n.d.]  18  0 

280  Richardson  on  Eastern  Literature,  russia,  1778  13  0 

281  Ritson's  Scottish  Songs,  2  vol.  1794  12  0 

282  Shakespeare's  Plays,  20  vol.  Bell's  edition,  fine  paper, 

1788       2     15       0 

283  Swift's  Works,  by  Scott,  19  vol.  1814       6     10       0 

284  Southey's  Madoc,  2  vol.  1807.  Shakespeare's  Poems, 

2  vol.  1804,  in  all  4  vol.  5  0 

285  St.  Pierre's  Studies  of  Nature,  3  vol.                      1799  10  6 

286  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  russia,                1807  18  0 

287  Scott's  Ballads,  russia,                                            1806  6  6 

288  Scott's  Border  Minstrelsy,  3  vol.                           1802  /        /  0 

289  Sheridan  on  Elocution,  russia,                              1798  7  0 

290  Sevigne,  Lettres  de,  11  vol.  in  russia.          Par.  1806  5       6  0 

291  CEuvres  de  Saint-Simon,  13  vol.                Strasb.  1791  16  0 

292  Sismondi,  de  la  Litterature  du  Midi.  4  vol.  in  russia. 

Par.  1813  3       7  0 

293  Sinclair's  Code  of  Health,  4  vol.                             1807  13  0 

294  Another  copy,  4  vol.                                               1807  18  0 

295  Smither's  Poems,  russia,                                          1807  10  6 

296  Stephens's  Life  of  Home  Tooke,  2  vol.                  1813  6  0 
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297  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Human   Mind,   russia, 

[n.d.]        1     11       6 

298  Stewart's  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  m55m,  [n.d.]       1     11       6 

299  Spalding's  History  of  the  Troubles  in  Scotland,  2  vol. 

1792  5       0 

300  Segur's  History  of  Frederic,  II.  vol.  Segur  on  Women, 

2  vol.  Rival  Roses,  2  vol.  in  all  7  vol.  [n.d.]  5       0 

301  Thiebault's  Anecdotes  of  Frederic  the  Second,  2  vol. 

1805.  Correspondence  of  Grimm  and  Diderot,  2  vol. 

1814,  in  4  vol.  18       0 

302  TurnbuU's  Voyage  round  the  World,  3  vol.  russia, 

1805 

303  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  by  Hoole,  2  vol.  russia,  1803 

304  Tom  Jones,  3  vol.  Cookers  edition,  fine  paper,      [n.d.] 

305  Taylor's  Travels  to  India,  2  vol.  1799.  Gait's  Letters 

from  the  Levant,  1813 

306  Tyers's  Tracts,   History   of  Pedestrianism,   and  six 

more.  [n.d.] 

307  Tacitus,  by  Murphy,  8  vol.  1807 

308  Tales  of  the  East,  3  vol.  1812 
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309  Tasso,  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  2  vol.  mor. 

Lond.  [n.d.]  1     10 

310  Tasso,  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  2  vol.  Par.  1776.  Tasso, 

Gerusalemme  Liberata,  3  vol.  1813.  Dante,  3  vol. 

1808  75       0 

311  Tasso,    Gerusalemme    Liberata,    2    vol.    Par.    1785. 

Petrarca,  Ven.  1800.  Dante,  3  vol.  Par.  1787.  6       6 

312  Vathek,  par  Beckford,  1815       15       0 

313  Voltaire's  Works,  by  Francklin,  Smollett,  &c.  35  vol. 

1778  5     10  0 

314  Vigerus  de  Idiotismis  Grsecis,  russia.          Lips.  1802  14  0 

315  Van-Ess's  life  of  Bonaparte,  6  vol.                         1808  10  6 

316  Williams's   (Miss)    Narrative  of  the  Late  Events  in 

France.  1815  5       6 

317  Watson's  Apolog)^  [9/» — in  ink]  for  the  Bible  and  for 

Christianity.  2  vol.  [n.d.]        12       0 

318  Wordsworth's  Lyrical  Ballads,  2  vol.  russia.  Words- 

worth's Poems.  2  vol.  russia,  1807.  12  0 

319  Walsingham,  by  Mrs.  Robinson,  4  vol.  russia,  1805  8  0 

320  Warton  on  the  Genius  of  Pope,  2  vol.  1806  7  0 

321  Wanlev's  Wonders  of  the  Little  World,  2  vol.  1806  78  0 

322  Wraxall's  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Time,  2  vol.  1815  7       5  0 

323  Wakefield's  Correspondence  with  Fox,  1813  7  0 
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324  Kirke  White's  Remains,  2  vol.  Dutens  Memoirs,  5  vol. 

Goldoni's  Memoirs,  2  vol.  in  all  9  vol,  [n.d.] 

325  Zimmermann's   Reflections       Seward's   Memoirs   of 

Darwin,  and  Sturm's  and  [sic]  Reflections,  in  all 
4  vol.  [n.d.] 

326  Erskine   on   the   War,   Duppa   on   Junius.    Duppa's 

Memoirs  of  a  Political  and  Literary  Character,  in 
all  3  vol.  [n.d.] 


[£]   [s.]  [d.] 


11       0 


Quarto. 

327  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia.  2  vol.  russia,  1815 

328  Macdiarmid's  Lives  of  British  Statesman  [sic] ,  russia, 

[£2.  boards— in  ink]  1807 

329  Moore's  Poems,  russia,  1806 

330  Lord  Orford's  Works,  5  vol.  green  morocco,         1798 

331  Park's  Travels  in  Africa,  vol.  2,  1815 

332  Plates  to  illustrate  Lord  Byron's  Poems,  LARGE  paper, 

proof  impressions. 

333  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  3  vol.  1813 

334  Porter's  Travels  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  2  vol.     1809 

335  Playfair's  British  Family  Antiquity,  illustrating  the 

Histories  of  the  Noble  Families  of  the  United  King- 
dom, with  chronological  Charts,  5  vol.  1809 

336  Petrarca,  con  le  Osservazioni  di  Muratori, 

Modena,  1811 

337  Pauli     (Demetrii)     Lexicon     Tripartitum     Linguae 

Grascae  Hodiernae,  Italicae  et  Gallicas,  3  vol.  russia, 

Vien.  1790 

338  Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo  the  10th,  4  vol.  1805 

339  Sonnini's  Travels  in  Egypt,  1800 

340  Scott's  Marmion,  1808 

341  Another  Copy,  1808 
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342  Southey's   Roderick,    [2/— in   pencil]                   1814  110 

343  Stewart's  Philosophical  Essays,  russia,   [3.13.6 —  in 

pencil]                                                                   1810  3     13       6 

344  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  2.  1814  14       0 

345  Stewart's  History  of  Bengal,                                    1813  10       0 

346  Sotheby's  Saul,  1807.  Gait's  Tragedies,  1812,  2  vol.  7       0 

347  Stark's  Medical  Works,                                            1788  [no annotation) 

348  Smith's  General  Atlas,                                              1808  17       0 

349  Sophocles  a  Brunck,  2  vol.  russia.           Argent.  1786  2       0       0 

350  Sallust's  Works,  by  Stewart,  2  vol.                        1806  12       0 
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[s.]  [d.] 

3 

0 

1 

15 

0 

10 

0 

351  Turner's  History  of  England,  vol.  1  1814 

352  Tweddell's  Remains  1815 

353  Townsend's  Armageddon,  1815.  The  Trident,  1802. 

354  Von  Buch's  Travels  through  Norway  and  Lapland, 

1813  11       0 

355  Thornton's  Sporting  Tour  through  England,  russia, 

1804  17       0 

356  Veniere,  Compendio  di  Grammatica  in  Dialetto  Greco 

Volgare,  con  la  traduzione,  russia,         Triest.  1799       1     15       0 

357  Varchi.  I'Ercolano,  Fir.  1730      i no  annotation] 

358  Virgilius  Heynii,  8  vol.  LARGE  paper,  red  mor. 

Lond.  1793     10     10       0 

359  Virgil's  ^neid,  by  Beresford,  russia,  1794  5       6 
359*  Ulachi  Thesaurus  EncyclopEedicce  Basis 

Quadrilinguis,  Vcn.  [sic]  1659       3       7       0 

360  Woodhouslee's  Life  of  Lord  Kames,  2  vol.  russia, 

1807 

361  Wordsworth's  Excursion,  a  poem  1814 

362  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  1815 

363  Thurston's  Illustrations  of  Lord  Byron's  Corsair,  on 

India  paped  [sic],  1814 

364  Another  Copy,  on  India  paper,  1814 

365  Another  Copy,  on  India  paper,  1814 

366  Another  Copy,  on  India  paper,  1814 

367  Three  copies,  on  India  paper,  1814 

368  Two  copies,  on  India  paper,  1814 


Folio. 

369  Thomson's  Collection  of  Original  Scottish  Airs,  4  vol. 

in  2.  Violincello  Accompaniment,  and  Violin  Ac- 
companiment, [n.d.] 

370  Thomson's  Collection  of  Original  Welch  airs,  2  vol. 

and  Violin  and  Violincello  Accompaniment. 

371  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin,  2  vol.  1751 

372  Grimestone's  Historic  of  the  Netherlands.  1609 

373  Moreri,     Dictionnaire    Hisotrique     [sic],     10    vol. 

Par.  1759     11       5       0 

374  The  Large  Plates  to  BoydelVs  Shakspeare,  engraved 

by  the  first  Artists,  VERY  BEAUTIFUL  PROOF  impres- 
sions, bound  in  red  morocco.  30       0       0 

375  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  engraved  by  Turner 

after  Hall.  Proof  Impression,  in  a  gilt  frame.  11       6 
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[£]  [s.l  [d.] 

376  Portrait  of  Bonaparte,  engraved  by  Morghen,  very 

fine  impression,  in  a  gilt  frame.  10       0 

377  Portrait  of  Machiavel,  engraved  by  Cipriani,  in  a 

gilt  frame.  Ill       6 

378  Portrait  of  Campbell,   (Author  of  the  Pleasures  of 

Hope,)  after  Laurence,  in  a  gilt  frame.  110 

379  Portrait  of  Kean,  in  Richard  III.,  engraved  by  Turner.  9       6 

380  Portrait  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt,  from  the  Statue  by 

Nollekens,  engraved  by  Heath.  Proof  impression.  3     16       0 

381  Portrait  of  Jackson,  the  Pugilist,  a  Crayon  Drawing, 

in  a  gilt  frame.  16       0 

382  A  Skreen  six   feet  high,   covered   with   Numerous 

Portraits  of  Actors,  Scene  Prints,  Portraits  of 
Pugilists,  and  Representations  of  Boxing  Matches, 
&c.  16       5       6 

383  A  Silver  Cup  and  Cover,  elegantly  chased.  The  weight 

is  29  oz.  8  dwts.  [a  pencilled  "X"  runs  through  this 
item.] 
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On  Monday,  April  8,  and  following  Day. 

A  valuable  Collection  of  Books,  containing  many  scarce  and  rare  articles; 
among  others  Adam  de  Domerham  ab  Hearne,  2  vol.  large  paper. 
Gulielmus  Neubrigiensis  ab  Hearne,  3  vol.  large  paper.  Peter  Lang- 
toft's  Chronicle,  2  vol.  large  paper.  Hemingii  Chartularium,  ab 
Hearne,  2  vol.  large  paper.  Johannis  de  Trokelowe,  large  paper. 
Otterbourne  et  Whethamstede,  large  paper,  and  other  Chronicles  by 
Hearne,  large  paper.  Wheler's  Travels  in  Greece,  large  paper,  rare. 
Ware's  History  of  Ireland,  2  vol.  Junii  Etymologicum  Anglicanum, 
LARGE  PAPER.  Historise  Anglicanae  Scriptores,  a  Gale  et  Fell,  3  vol. 
Homeri  Opera  Graece,  EDITIO  princeps,  fine  copy.  Very  curious  Manu- 
script Visitations  of  several  English  Counties.  Aubrey's  Surrey,  5  vol. 
&c.  &c. 
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NOTES 

1 .  This  is  the  last  of  three  articles  on  the  Davis  Collection.  The  first 
two,  "The  Byron  Collection  in  Memory  of  Meyer  Davis,  Jr."  and 
"The  Byron  Will  of  1809,"  appeared  in  the  immediately  preceding 
numbers  of  The  Library  Chronicle.  I  am  most  grateful  to  Mrs.  Neda 
M.  Westlake,  Rare  Book  Librarian,  for  permission  to  edit  and  pub- 
lish the  sale  catalogue  with  its  annotations.  To  my  wife,  Shirley  E. 
Marshall,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  her  tireless  work  in  transcribing 
the  catalogue  and  in  checking  numerous  details  and  for  many  ex- 
tremely useful  suggestions. 

2.  Thomas  James  Wise  makes  no  mention  of  it  among  the  "Byroniana" 
{A  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  in  Verse  and  Prose  of  George  Gordon  Noel, 
Baron  Byron  [2  vols.  London:  printed  for  private  circulation  only, 
1932-33]). 

3.  The  Works  of  Lord  Byron.  Letters  and  Journals,  ed.  Rowland  E. 
Prothero  (6  vols.  London:  John  Murray,  1898-1901),  I,  205  — 
hereafter  referred  to  parenthetically  in  the  text  as  LJ. 

4.  See  William  H.  Marshall,  "The  Byron  Will  of  1809,"  The  Library 
Chronicle,  XXXIII  (1967),  104. 

5.  Of  John  Fitzgibbon  (1792-1851),  Earl  of  Clare  (from  1802),  whom 
Byron  rarely  saw  after  they  were  at  Harrow  together,  Byron  wrote 
in  his  "Detached  Thoughts"  (1821):  "I  never  hear  the  word  ^Clare' 
without  a  beating  of  the  heart  even  now,  and  I  write  it  with  the 
feelings  of  1803-4-5  ad  infinitum"  {LJ,  V,  455). 

6.  Leslie  A.  Marchand,  Byron.  A  Biography  (3  vols.  New  York:  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  1957),  I,  385,  403.  Howe  Peter  Browne  (1788-1845),  the 
second  Marquis  of  Sligo,  was  with  Byron  during  some  of  the  time 
that  he  spent  in  Greece  in  1810. 

7.  Described  in  the  editor's  "Preliminary  Statement,"  R.  C.  Dallas, 
Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  from  the  Tear  1808  to  the  End  of 
7874  (London:  Charles  Knight,  1824),  pp.  Ixxv-lxxvi.  Byron  later 
sent  the  sepulchral  urn  to  Walter  Scott. 

8.  This  note  from  Byron  to  John  Murray  was  first  published  by 
Thomas  Moore  in  his  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron:  with  Notices 
of  His  Life  (2  vols.  London:  John  Murray,  1830),  I,  661  n.  Neither 
Moore  nor  Prothero  seems  to  have  examined  the  catalogue  de- 
scribed by  Dallas  or  to  have  recalled  his  description,  for  each  as- 
sumed that  in  the  note  Byron  was  referring  to  the  catalogue  for  the 
sale  of  1816. 
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9.  Ethel  Col  burn  Mayne,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Anne  Isabella  Lady  Noel 
Byron  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1929),  pp.  194-95; 
Marchand,  II,  545-46  &  n. 

10.  This  letter,  appearing  first  in  Moore  (I,  637),  was  regarded  by 
Leslie  Stephen,  writing  of  Byron  for  the  DNB,  as  evidence  oi fully 
accomplished  fact  rather  than  of  arrangements  then  in  process: 
"In  November  1815  Byron  had  to  sell  his  library,  though  he  still 
declined  Murray's  offers  for  his  copyrights"  (edition  of  1908-09, 
III,  593). 

1 1 .  John  Hanson,  well  established  as  a  London  solicitor,  was  concerned 
with  Byron's  affairs,  both  legal  and  personal,  from  1794,  when  Mrs. 
Byron  appointed  him  to  watch  over  the  new  heir-apparent  to  the 
title,  to  the  end  of  Byron's  life. 

12.  Samuel  Smiles,  A  Publisher  and  His  Friends.  Memoir  and  Correspondence 
of  the  Late  John  Murray,  with  An  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the 
House,  1168-1843  (2  vols.  London:  John  Murray;  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1891),  I,  360. 

13.  Ibid.,  I,  361. 

14.  Marchand,  II,  598  &  n. 

15.  Smiles,  I,  362. 

16.  In  his  diary  for  8  April  Hobhouse  theorized  that  "had  B's  name 
been  in  each  book  [they]  could  have  sold  for  twice  as  much" 
(Marchand,  II,  598  &  n.). 

17.  Smiles,  I,  362. 

18.  For  a  description  of  the  sale  of  1827,  see  Doris  Langley  Moore, 
The  Late  Lord  Byron  (Philadelphia  and  New  York:  J.  B.  Lippincott, 
1961),  pp.  216-17. 

19.  For  examples  of  Byron's  use  of  the  initials  "W.  W."  for  James 
Wedderburn  Webster,  see  LJ,  II,  4n.  and  50.  Actually,  Webster 
was  an  additional  name  assumed  by  James  Wedderburn  (1789- 
1840),  Byron's  occasional  companion,  at  Athens  in  1810  and  in 
England.  The  author  of  Waterloo  and  Other  Poems  (1816),  Wedder- 
burn Webster  was  knighted  in  1822. 

ADDENDUM:  In  my  article,  "The  Byron  Will  of  1809," 
The  Library  Chronicle,  XXXIII  (1967),  97-114,  by  oversight  I 
omitted  reference  to  the  useful  article  by  Willis  W.  Pratt,  "Byron's 
'Fantastic'  Will  of  1811,"  The  Library  Chronicle  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  IV  (1951),  75-81. 
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The  Lees  Clock  in  the  Rare  Book  Collection: 
An  Historical  Inquiry 

Martin  Chasin* 

WHILE  working  in  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity recently  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  Medical  Library 
located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Medical  School  on  Hamilton 
Walk.  The  collection  is  rich  in  materials  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  Medical  School,  the  oldest  in  the  nation,  and  the  walls  of  the 
room  and  those  of  the  surrounding  corridors  are  covered  with 
portraits  of  eminent  physicians  who  were  members  of  the  faculty. 
While  browsing  through  some  material  in  the  rear  I  came  across 
a  very  old  grandfather  clock  which  had  stopped  running.  Curi- 
osity having  triumphed,  I  found  a  brass  plate  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  door  of  the  case  which  revealed  that  the  clock  had  been  manu- 
factured in  England,  brought  to  the  colonies  in  1774,  and  given 
to  the  Medical  Library  by  a  group  of  doctors  on  the  faculty  in 
December,  1932.  My  historical  interest  having  been  aroused  by 
what  seemed  a  valuable  antique,  I  tried  to  discover  what  I  could 
about  the  clockmaker  and  the  clock's  history  before  1932.  The 
following  article  represents  what  I  was  able  to  piece  together,  and 
I  present  it  for  what  interest  it  may  be  to  those  who  have  admired 
this  elegant  piece. ^ 

When  the  clock  came  to  the  attention  of  the  President's  Office, 
funds  were  generously  provided  by  a  benefactor  of  the  University. 
The  case  was  restored  to  its  original  finish  and  a  complete  over- 
haul was  done  of  the  mechanism;  the  clock  was  then  placed  on 
exhibition  in  the  reading  room  of  the  Rare  Book  Collection  with 
other  notable  pieces  of  the  period. 

The  clock  stands  eighty-six  inches  from  base  to  pinnacle.  The 
hood  protecting  the  face  and  mechanism  occupies  approximately 
one-quarter  the  height  of  the  clock,  and  is  twenty  and  one-half 
inches  wide.  At  its  narrowest  the  case,  which  is  made  entirely  of 
Ocik,  measures  fifteen  inches;  at  its  widest  it  is  nineteen  and  one- 
half  inches.  The  circular  dial  of  the  face  is  mounted  on  a  square 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Howard  University;  former  Graduate  Student 
in  History,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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brass  plate,  ornately  engraved,  with  wrought  brass  corners 
mounted  on  it.  The  dial  or  "chapter  ring"  is  of  brass  made  to  look 
like  silver  by  a  process  employing  chloride  of  silver  and  cream  of 
tartar.2 

Beneath  the  chapter  ring  is  a  smaller  circular  dial,  finished  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  ring,  on  which  are  etched  the  numbers 
one  through  thirty-one  in  a  circle  around  the  edge  in  the  fashion 
of  a  roulette  wheel.  As  the  dial  is  turned  the  numbers  appear  to 
stand  upright.  The  dial  is  made  to  turn  slowly  beneath  the  chap- 
ter ring,  which  is  designed  in  such  a  way  that  one  number  ap- 
pears at  a  time  on  the  face  of  the  clock,  and  this,  therefore,  is  the 
date.  The  hands  are  of  filigree  wrought  iron,  which  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  period  of  its  manufacture.  Like  every  other  part  of  the 
mechanism  these  are  the  original  eighteenth-century  pieces.  This 
is  true  even  of  the  glass  covering  the  face.  At  the  time  the  clock 
was  refurbished  in  July,  1965,  only  one  piece  in  the  entire  clock 
had  to  be  replaced,  one  of  the  miniature  "pillars"  that  frame  the 
dial,  the  one  to  the  right. 

The  clock  is  wound  every  thirty  hours  by  raising  a  heavy 
weight  suspended  on  a  chain  and  pulley  in  the  trunk  of  the  case. 
This  weight  operates  both  the  hour-mechanism  and  the  bell- 
strike  attached  to  it.^ 

Examination  of  the  interior  of  the  clock  revealed  two  pieces  of 
information  on  its  history.  First  there  was  a  note  lying  on  the 
bottom  of  the  case  written  on  the  back  upper-half  of  a  sheet  of 
stationery  of  the  Raymond  Hotel  in  Eagles  Mere  Park,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  note  was  handwritten  in  ink  (cut  so  close  at  both  left 
and  right  as  to  destroy  some  of  the  writing) : 

"This  clock  made  by 
Jonathan  Lees 
Bury  1770 

Branson  brought  it  from 
England  with  them 
I  bought  it  from  Mrs.  Bran  [son]" 

Scribbled  in  pencil  below  was  the  inscription  "written  by  Mrs. 
Rob't.  H[ays]  about  1902"  in  a  different  hand. 
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The  second  piece  of  information  was  the  brass  plate  tacked  to 
the  inside  of  the  case  door.  It  reads  as  follows: 

This   clock   brought   from   England    1774,    acquired   from 
Erwin  F.  Faber,  is  presented  to  the  Medical  Library  by- 
John  Eiman 

Eldridge  Eliason 

Chas.  H.  Frazier 

Francis  C.  Grant 

E.  B.  Krumbhaar 

Balduin  Lucke 

Jos.  McFarland 

Geo.  P.  Muller 

0.  H.  Perry  Pepper 

1.  S.  Ravdin 
Geo.  W.  Wagoner 
Fred.  D.  Weidman 

Dec.  1932.5 

In  addition  the  inscription  "Jonathan  Lees,  Bury"  is  engraved 
on  the  chapter  ring.  Given  this  information  the  first  step  seemed 
to  be  what  could  be  found  out  about  the  clockmaker,  Mr.  Lees  of 
Bury,  Lancashire,  England,  and  perhaps  something  of  the  clock. 

To  start  with  the  clock,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
British  and  Medieval  Antiquities  of  the  British  Museum  that  the 
mechanism  was  manufactured  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Our 
investigation  of  this  point  was  momentarily  sidetracked  when, 
during  the  overhauling  by  William  A.  Heine,  Clockmakers  Inc. 
of  Philadelphia,  an  inscription  on  a  small  sheet  of  paper  was 
found  on  the  rear  of  the  bell  enclosure.  On  it  was  written  "1725, 
April  16"  which  we  thought  might  be  an  indication  of  the  date 
of  its  manufacture.  We  were  informed,  however,  that  1725  is 
probably  the  serial  number  of  a  repair  job,  and  the  day  and  the 
month  were  only  added  to  tell  how  long  the  clock  had  been  in 
the  shop.^  Moreover,  if  this  had  any  connection  with  the  date  of 
manufacture  it  would  most  probably  have  been  engraved  on  the 
brass  rather  than  written  on  paper,  and  normally  the  exact  date 
and  month  are  not  recorded. 
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The  clockmaker  usually  commissioned  the  case  from  a  cabinet- 
maker, and  necessarily  dictated  the  size  of  the  hood  and  the 
height  of  the  case  to  enclose  the  mechanism.  Thus,  any  eight- 
eenth-century grandfather  clock  was  the  work  of  two  master 
craftsmen.  Clockmaking  in  England  was  regulated  by  an  impor- 
tant city  company  of  long  standing  possessing  exceptional 
privileges,  and  therefore  early  grandfather  clocks  follow  certain 
rigidly  defined  lines  in  their  development.  This  rigidity  tends  to 
give  way  to  greater  diversity  during  the  period  when  our  clock 
was  manufactured.^  Such  was  the  pride  that  the  clockmakers 
took  in  their  work  that  their  names,  and  frequently  the  place  of 
manufacture,  are  boldly  inscribed  on  the  face.  To  identify  the 
place  of  manufacture  and  the  date  of  the  case  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  is  frequently  difl[icult  and  often  open  to  a  fairly  wide 
range  of  possibilities. 

In  general,  clocks  that  were  manufactured  in  the  north  of 
England  at  this  time  had  cases  that  were  much  wider  in  relation  to 
their  height  than  those  made  in  London  and  the  south.  The  case 
of  our  clock  could  have  been  made  at  the  time  the  mechanism 
was  completed,  though  this  does  not  now  seem  to  be  what  hap- 
pened. The  ornamentation  applied  to  the  door  and  the  base  al- 
most certainly  was  a  later  addition  and,  following  the  style  of  the 
day,  the  base  probably  had  feet  at  the  corners.  The  scrolled  pedi- 
ment, which  became  common  after  1770,  originally  had  a  spire 
or  perhaps  an  eagle,  and  on  the  front  corners  of  the  hood  there 
might  have  been  two  more  such  ornaments.^  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  either  or  both  parts  of  the  case  could  have  been  made 
in  Pennsylvania.®  This  possibility  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  thirty-hour  chain-wound  clocks  did  not  have  long  cases  but 
rested  on  a  bracket  fixed  to  the  wall.  The  case  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  the  trunk  and  the  hood;  in  our  clock  the  hood  fits  rather 
loosely  over  the  trunk  and  is  held  in  place  by  two  catch  hooks. 
Although  both  pieces  are  of  oak,  the  finish  and  texture  of  each  are 
noticeably  different.  In  fact  the  dial,  mechanism,  and  case  might 
not  have  been  made  for  each  other.  The  dial  may  have  been 
added  after  the  mechanism  had  been  in  operation  a  few  years,  and 
the  case  added  later  in  two  parts  and  then  further  embellished. ^° 
Only  expert  opinion  can  clear  up  this  point. 
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Mr.  Jonathan  Lees  of  Bury  is  merely  listed  in  Britten's  Old 
Clocks  and  Watches  and  their  Makers,  followed  by  the  date  1770.  No 
further  information  is  given  about  his  work  in  this  standard 
reference  work  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Jonathan  Lees  came  to  Bury, 
possibly  from  Middleton,  and  was  in  business  there  as  a  clock- 
maker  from  1770  to  1790.  There  are  now  five  clocks  known  to 
have  been  made  by  him.^^  Little  is  known  about  them.  An  article 
in  the  Manchester  Mercury  for  1783,  however,  sheds  some  light  on 
his  character: 

On  Tuesday  last  the  constable  of  Bury  went  to  execute  a  warrant 
on  one  Lee(s),  a  clockmaker  of  that  place  for  disobeying  an  order 
of  court.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  room  he  rushed  on  them  with 
a  sharp  knife,  stabbed  one  of  the  constables  in  the  breast  and 
wounded  the  other,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  secured. 
He  is  now  lodged  in  the  Manchester  house  of  correction. '^ 

There  is  no  record  of  his  trial  and  sentence,  but  we  know  that  he 
later  returned  to  Bury  and  became  a  respectable  citizen  and  his 
name  does  not  appear  again  in  court  records  or  newspaper 
articles  after  that. 

The  Manchester  City  News,  in  its  notes  and  queries  section, 
states  that  Jonathan  Lees  married  the  daughter  of  Roger 
Melladew  who  was  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Roger  Kay,  the  founder  of 
Bury  Grammar  School. ^^ 

He  was  not  an  important  clockmaker  since  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  Reed's  list  of  North  County  Clockrnakers,  and  little  in- 
formation is  given  about  him  in  the  standard  reference  works. 
Another  reference  in  the  Bury  library  states  that  he  was  in  busi- 
ness there  from  1770-1785,  and  T.  H.  Hayhurst  lists  an  entry  in 
the  Middleton  Parish  Register  stating  that  a  Jonathan  Lees  was 
buried  there  in  1785.^^  Further  identification  is  not  forthcoming. 
His  son  Thomas  carried  on  the  business  in  Fleet  Street,  Bury, 
after  his  father's  death.  His  name  appears  in  the  directories  of 
Bury  for  1818  and  1824  as  a  clockmaker.  Cescinsky  shows  in  his 
work  an  illustration  of  a  clock  made  by  Thomas  Lees  in  1790,  and 
his  comment  on  it  is  unfavorable.^^  His  son,  also  Thomas,  is 
listed  in  the  Bury  Directory  for  1850  as  a  clockmaker.  Thus  three 
generations  of  the  family  are  known  to  have  remained  in  the 
business. 
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After  having  uncovered  this  little  information  about  Mr.  Lees 
the  next  step  was  to  see  what  was  known  about  the  clock  from  the 
time  of  its  arrival  in  America  in  1774  to  its  presentation  to  the 
University  in  December,  1932.  Given  the  information  found  in 
the  clock  the  simplest  method  was  to  work  back  chronologically 
from  1932. 

We  began  tracking  down,  therefore,  the  men  whose  names 
were  listed  on  the  brass  plate  on  the  inside  door  of  the  case.  One 
of  the  donors  remembered  that  Erwin  F.  Faber  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  School,  which  we  already  knew 
from  University  records,  and  that  he  had  had  an  office  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Medical  building  over  the  dean's  office.  The 
clock,  it  seems,  was  owned  by  a  member  of  his  family  and  he  was 
concerned  for  its  disposition  after  his  death.  It  was  suggested  to 
him  that  it  might  look  well  in  the  library;  he  agreed,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  have  it  presented  to  the  University.  His 
colleagues  remembered  Mr.  Faber  coming  to  the  library  after- 
wards to  wind  and  admire  it.  His  obituary  notice  in  the  Inquirer 
stated  that  he  had  died  on  May  21,  1939,  that  for  many  years  he 
was  an  instructor  in  Pathological  Drawing,  and  that  he  was  a 
"well-known  anatomical  artist. "^^  He  made  many  famous  draw- 
ings, some  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  he  was  also  interested  in  portraiture.  From  1911  until 
his  death  he  maintained  a  studio  in  the  tower  of  the  Medical 
Laboratories,  and  before  that  in  the  old  Medical  School,  now 
Logan  Hall.  He  and  his  brother,  also  an  artist,  did  the  illustra- 
tions for  Dr.  George  A.  Piersol's  book  Human  Anatomy  in  1907. 
The  obituary  notice  listed  as  survivors  his  wife,  Marion  Ring 
Faber,  and  a  daughter  Mrs.  Bready.  Mrs.  Faber,  however,  died 
on  June  27,  1946.  The  next  step  was  to  locate  the  daughter,  and 
this  was  easily  accomplished  by  means  of  the  telephone  directory. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  were  tracing  Mr.  Faber  more  in- 
formation was  sought  on  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  who  left  the  note  in 
the  clock.  Nothing  more  was  known  about  her  than  that  she  had 
been  at  the  Raymond  Hotel  in  Eagles  Mere  Park  in  1 902  (or  that 
she  had  merely  used  a  piece  of  stationery  from  that  hotel).  The 
first  step,  therefore,  was  to  contact  the  hotel  to  see  if  she  had  been 
a  guest  there  and  if  they  might  have  some  record  of  her  residence 
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and  occupation  which  might  provide  some  further  clues  with 
which  to  work.  A  telephone  call  to  Eagles  Mere  soon  ended  that 
hope;  the  hotel  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1943.  But  the 
Commonwealth  Telephone  Company,  serving  that  area,  kindly 
offered  their  services  and  knowledge.  Although  the  hotel  had 
been  destroyed  the  company  knew  of  someone  who  had  worked 
in  the  hotel  and  who  still  possessed  some  of  the  records.  Benefits 
of  life  in  a  small  American  town !  We  were  able  to  contact  this 
person,  but  no  information  was  extant  on  Mrs.  Hays. 

Our  two  lines  of  inquiry  converged  when  we  reached  Mr. 
Faber's  daughter  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Faber  Bready,  who  kindly 
came  to  the  University  and  supplied  us  with  valuable  genea- 
logical information  on  some  of  the  members  of  her  family  who 
owned  the  clock.  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  (Emma  Ring  Hays),  it 
turns  out,  was  the  sister  of  Erwin  Faber's  wife  Marion  Ring 
Faber.  The  Hayses  lived  at  420  Lyceum  Avenue  in  Roxborough, 
and  on  seeing  the  clock  Mrs.  Bready  remembered  that  it  had  once 
stood  on  a  staircase  landing  in  that  house.  Thus,  the  relative  from 
whom  Erwin  Faber  received  the  clock  and  the  author  of  the  note 
are  the  same  person.  Perhaps  it  was  Mr.  Faber  who  scribbled 
"Written  by  Mrs.  Rob't.  Hays  about  1902,"  on  the  bottom  of 
her  note,  since  he  surely  knew  it  was  she  who  had  written  it.  Mrs. 
Hays  moved  into  town,  into  the  Satterlee  Apartments  at  Forty- 
fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  soon  after  her  husband  died  (ca.  1916), 
and  it  was  then  that  the  clock  probably  passed  into  the  possession 
of  her  brother-in-law. 

The  note  was  written  in  1 902,  and  if  the  clock  was  acquired 
some  time  before,  we  can  therefore  account  for  ownership  from 
ca.  1900  to  the  present.  Yet  even  granting  that  the  clock  was  pur- 
chased as  early  as  1880  (although  this  is  possible,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  for  such  an  assertion),  it  could  not  have  been 
bought  from  the  wife  of  the  man  who  had  brought  it  from  Eng- 
land in  1774.  This  evidence  is  given  us  by  the  inscription  on  the 
brass  plate.  Since  Erwin  Faber  was  alive  when  the  plate  was  en- 
graved, and  since  he  knew  how  the  clock  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Hays,  the  evidence  is  irrefutable.  The  note, 
however,  says  ".  .  .  Branson  brought  it  from  England  with  them 
I  bought  it  from  Mrs.  Branson."  The  Branson  referred  to  in 
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the  note  was  not  the  husband  of  the  Mrs.  Branson  in  question  but 
some  relative.  The  use  of  the  plural  "them"  probably  does  not 
indicate  the  couple  who  brought  it  but  the  family.  Who  were 
the  Bransons? 

Mrs.  Bready's  godmother  was  a  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Branson  Finn, 
wife  of  William  W.  W.  Finn,  and  the  couple  lived  on  Duane 
Street  in  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Finn  was  of  the  Branson  family  and 
the  same  generation  as  Mrs.  Robert  Hays,  and  a  good  enough 
friend  of  Mrs.  Faber  to  be  godmother  to  her  daughter.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  Mrs.  Branson  referred  to  in  the  note  was  Mrs.  Finn's 
mother;  and  it  would  not  be  unlikely,  if  the  above  relationship  is 
accepted,  that  she  would  sell  it  to  one  of  her  daughter's  friends. 
It  would  be  even  more  likely  since  the  Finns  were  childless  and 
the  clock  could  not  be  passed  on  in  the  family  beyond  that  genera- 
tion. Since  the  Hayses  were  childless  the  clock  passed  to  Mrs. 
Hays's  sister  and  brother-in-law,  the  Fabers.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Faber 
Bready  inherited  from  both,  and  there  were  no  additional  papers 
or  information  concerning  the  clock. 

Who  were  the  Bransons?  Little  is  known  of  the  family  beyond 
what  is  presented  above.  Yet  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  Branson 
referred  to  in  the  note  who  brought  the  clock  to  America  was  a 
man  of  some  means,  since  a  grandfather  clock  was  an  expensive 
thing,  and  certainly  a  luxurious  thing  to  transport  to  the  Colonies. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  transported  with  the  case  from 
England,  or  whether  the  case  was  made  here.  It  is  possible,  but 
highly  conjectural,  that  the  Branson  who  brought  the  clock  from 
England  was  in  some  way  related  to  a  famous  William  Branson 
of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  This  William  Branson  was  at 
first  engaged  in  iron  manufacture  in  French  Creek  and  later 
opened  a  second  furnace  in  Warwick  township.  For  a  while  he 
was  in  partnership  with  one  Samuel  Nutt,  who  had  come  from 
Coventry  in  1714,  but  the  partnership  was  broken  up  in  1728. 
Each  then  operated  his  own  factory. 

William  Branson  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Branson  of  the 
parish  of  Soning,  Berkshire,  England,  who  purchased  1,250  acres 
from  William  Penn.  He  never  came  to  America,  however,  and  in 
a  deed  dated  28  August  1707  he  conveyed  the  land  to  his  son 
William.  The  latter  came  to  America  early  in  1708  and  obtained 
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two  separate  warrants  for  locating  the  land.  They  were  laid  out 
in  one  tract  in  Cain  township,  later  the  central  part  of  east  and 
west  Brandywine.  In  1709  he  lived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  east 
side  of  Second  Street,  and  his  occupation  is  listed  as  a  joiner.  In 
1720  he  was  a  shopkeeper,  and  in  1726  a  merchant.  On  July  12, 
1733,  he  obtained  a  warrant  for  two  thousand  acres  "on  French 
Creek  near  the  iron  works."  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Robert  Tate  of  Philadelphia,  and  refers  to  her  death  in  1727  in  a 
letter  to  his  cousin  Thomas  Green.  In  1731  he  had  a  second  wife 
Elizabeth  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters:  Rebecca,  who  married 
Samuel  Flower;  Mary,  who  married  Bernhard  Van  Leer; 
Hannah,  who  married  Richard  Hockley;  and  Elizabeth,  who 
married  Lynford  Lardner.  William  Branson  died  in  1760,  sur- 
viving all  his  children  except  Elizabeth.  Thus  his  name  was  not 
passed  on  to  any  male  heir. 

".  .  .  Branson  brought  it  with  them  from  England."  Is  it 
possible  that  the  reference  could  be  to  a  relative  of  this  William 
Branson?"  I  frankly  do  not  know,  but  the  family  was  in  Philadel- 
phia at  the  time  the  clock  was  brought  across,  and  wealthy 
enough  to  have  brought  one  with  them  on  a  trip  to  England, 
I  was  able  to  find  no  link  between  the  families  beyond  the  coin- 
cidence of  name,  nor  was  I  able  to  find  any  additional  informa- 
tion in  the  records  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  I  carefully  checked.  I  therefore  present  this  information 
for  what  it  may  be  worth  to  those  trained  in  Colonial  American 
history.  Mr.  Lees's  clock,  almost  a  symbol  of  the  grace  and  ele- 
gance of  Georgian  England,  now  graces  the  reading  room  of  the 
Rare  Book  Collection,  a  suitable  piece  to  complement  the  desks 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  portable  writing  desk  of  Lord 
Byron  now  on  display  there. 

NOTES 

1 .  I  should  like  to  thank  the  many  institutions  and  people  who  aided 
me  in  my  search  and  frequently  provided  me  with  technical  infor- 
mation when  I  had  little  knowledge  on  my  own  part.  Mrs.  E.  Faber 
Bready,  who  came  to  the  University  and  generously  gave  informa- 
tion concerning  her  family  and  the  clock;  Mr.  M.  R.  Taylor, 
Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  British  and  Medieval  An- 
tiquities of  the  British  Museum;  Mr.  P.  Chadwick,  F.L.A.,  Borough 
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Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  and  Art  Gallery,  Bury,  Lancashire, 
England;  Mr.  R.  C.  Pennefather,  Clerk  of  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Clockmakers,  London;  Dr.  L  S.  Ravdin  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  the  staff  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  the  British  Horological  Institute,  London. 

2.  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Pennefather  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Clockmakers,  London,  for  this  technical  information.  The  hours 
are  etched  on  the  chapter  ring  in  roman  numerals  and  filled  with 
black  to  stand  out  against  the  silver. 

3.  The  British  Museum,  from  photographs  supplied  to  them  by  us, 
informed  us  that  the  movement  possesses  no  center  wheel.  The 
hands  are  driven  by  a  pinion  fitted  to  the  extended  great  wheel 
arbor.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  experts  as  to  how 
early  such  a  movement  was  manufactured,  but  it  was  still  being 
made  as  late  as  1800. 

4.  The  "  t  "  is  omitted  on  the  plate. 

5.  While  this  article  was  in  progress,  Dr.  Krumbhaar  died,  on  March 
16,  1966,  aged  84. 

6.  This  information  courtesy  of  Mr.  M.  R.  Taylor  of  the  British 
Museum. 

7.  Herbert  Cescinsky,  English  Furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Lon- 
don, 1911),  I,  242. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  315;  this  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  M.  R.  Taylor  of  the 
British  Museum. 

9.  Cf.  George  H.  Eckhardt,  Pennsylvania  Clocks  and  Clockmakers  (New 
York,  1955),  pp.  140-149;  and  Brooks  Palmer,  The  Book  of  American 
Clocks  (New  York,  1950),  fig.  17,  et  seq. 

10.  Information  concerning  the  case  was  not  forthcoming  from  any  of 
the  sources  we  approached,  and  there  was  no  indication  of  place  of 
manufacture  in  the  case,  which  was  carefully  examined  for  any 
markings  during  the  time  it  was  being  refurbished. 

11.  F.  J.  Britten,  Old  Clocks  and  Watches  and  their  Makers,  ed.  C.  H. 
Baillie  et  al.  (7th.  ed..  New  York,  1956),  p.  422.  Mr.  Chadwick, 
Borough  Librarian,  Public  Library  &  Art  Gallery,  Bury,  has  had 
four  other  inquiries  similar  to  my  own. 

12.  T.  H.  Hayhurst,  A  History  of  Bury  Church  and  Manor  (Bury,  1887). 
The  reference  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Chadwick;  the  book  was  not 
available  to  me. 

13.  Melladew  was  of  Lumn  Mill,  Walmersley,  and  died  in  1771,  aged 
79.  From  records  in  the  Public  Library  &  Art  Gallery,  Bury. 
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14.  T.  H.  Hayhurst,  op.  cit.  There  is  no  town  listed  next  to  the  name 
of  Jonathan. 

15.  H.  Cescinsky,  op.  cit.,  p.  314.  The  clock  of  T.  Lees,  Bury,  is  figure 
327  and  is  described  thus:  "Striking  clock.  Painted  dial,  corners  in 
vitreous  colours.  Moveable  ship  in  arch.  Brass  hands.  Mahogany 
case.  7  feet  8}^  inches  high  x  1  ft.  6  ins.  width  of  waist.  Date  about 
1790."  In  describing  the  clocks  of  that  period  and  area  of  England, 
p.  312,  he  says:  "The  Yorkshire  clocks  stand  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves. The  cases,  hardly  without  exception,  are  gigantic,  and  al- 
though often  veneered  with  choice  curl  mahogany  and  inlaid  with 
satinwood  or  ivory,  they  can  only  commend  themselves  to  those 
who  prefer  quantity  to  quality." 

16.  From  the  Obituary  section  of  the  Inquirer,  May  25,  1939,  p.  22. 

17.  J.  S.  Futhey  and  G.  Cope,  History  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia,  1881),  pp.  344-345. 
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Rudolf  Hirsch,  Associate  Director  of  Libraries  and  a  former  editor 
of  The  Library  Chronicle,  has  suggested  that  we  give  notice  to  articles  of 
some  consequence  in  other  publications  dealing  with  individual  books 
or  collections  of  books  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Libraries; 
and  that  we  ask  readers  who  know  of  such  articles  to  inform  the  editor. 
This  is  that  request. 

Mr.  Hirsch  sent  with  his  suggestions  the  first  two  references: 

Andres  Briner,  "Ein  anonymer  unvollstandiger  Musiktraktat  des  15. 
Jahrhunderts  in  Philadelphia,  USA,"  Kirchenmusikalisches  Jahrbuch 
(1966),  pp.  27-44;  and, 

Arnold  G.  Reichenberger,  "The  Counts  Harrach  and  the  Spanish 
Theater,"  Homenaje  al  Prof.  Rodriguez-Monino  (Madrid,  Editorial 
Castalia,  1966),  pp.  1-7,  which  deals  with  two  collections  of  sueltas 
in  the  Rare  Book  Collection. 

Editor— 


Library  Notes 

Various  Gifts 

Board  of  the  Advancement  of  Literature— Ninety-two  Urdu  titles. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Bolles— A  collection  of  191  books  and  pamphlets  on  poetry 
and  criticism,  twenty-one  numbers  of  Poetry  magazine,  and  187 
volumes  of  poetry  and  supplementary  periodicals. 

Mrs.  Jules  Bo ymel— Approximately  thirty-nine  volumes  on  psychology 
and  psychiatry. 

Alfred  S.  Branam — Jean  Badovici,  U architecture  russe  en  U.R.S.S.; 
R.  Laube,  ed.,  Das  Grosskraftwerk  Klingenberg;  and  Lee  Lawrie, 
Sculpture. 

In  Memory  of  Joseph  C.  Didinger— Books  published  by  the  Sierra 
Club  and  books  on  Japanese  art  and  cartography. 

Howard  Fast— An  engraving  of  Marquis  Cornwallis  and  the  author's 
original  typescripts  of  Torquemada,  Helen,  Agrippa^s  Daughter,  and 
Margie,  with  attendant  galley  and  page  proofs,  corrected  by  the 
author. 

Consulate  General  of  Finland  — Publications  of  the  Finnish  govern- 
ment. 
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Benton  L.  Hatch— A  check-list  of  the  pubhcations  of  Thomas  Bird 
Mosher  of  Portland,  Maine. 

Estate  of  Waldemar  Jansen — A  collection  of  material  on  Charles 
Dickens. 

Mrs.  Paula  Jockers— Poems  by  G.  Hauptmann,  Goethe,  and  Dr. 
Ernst  Jockers,  as  well  as  the  first  part  of  Goethe's  Faust  and  all  of 
his  Iphigenia  in  manuscript,  done  by  Gertrude  Frenzel-Koehler  of 
Hellerau. 

Dr.  Blair  B.  Kling — A  Xerox  copy  of  Memoir  of  Dwarkanath  Tagore, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  Kissory  Chand  Mittra  (Calcutta,  1870). 

Paul  Koston— Paintings  and  drawings  by  Harold  Gilman  and  Charles 
Ginner  in  the  Collection  of  Edward  le  Bas. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Lathrop  Law — Forty-six  volumes,  including  various 
periodicals  and  works  on  literature  and  history, 

Mrs.  Briton  Martin,  Jr.— Seventy-one  reels  of  microfilm  of  nine- 
teenth-century Indian  newspapers  from  the  collection  of  Briton 
Martin,  Jr. 

Charles  H.  Muhlenberg — Included  with  twenty  other  volumes 
belonging  to  the  Muhlenberg  family  was  the  particularly  valuable 
book,  Vieler  schdnen  Spruche  aus  Gottlicher  Schrifft  Auslegung  (1595), 
formerly  the  property  of  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Press— Since  the  beginning  of  the  1966- 
67  academic  year,  we  have  been  receiving  two  complimentary 
copies  of  each  title  the  Press  publishes.  These  new  Press  titles  are 
regularly  on  display  in  the  Main  Library. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Classics  Department— Tapes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Fourth  International  Congress  of  Classical  Studies, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  24-29  August  1964. 

Estate  of  Katharine  M.  Schmucker— Almost  two  hundred  volumes 
of  a  general  nature,  with  special  emphasis  on  art  and  local  history. 

Senator  Hugh  D.  Scott— A  copy  of  his  work.  The  Golden  Age  oj 
Chinese  Art:  The  Lively  T^ang  Dynasty. 

Estate  of  A.  Carson  Simpson— Opera  librettos,  scores,  records,  books, 
and  other  material  concerned  with  music  and  opera. 

Slovak  Academy  of  Sciences,  Institute  of  Musicology— Publi- 
cations in  musicolog)'. 
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We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  gifts  from  the  following  trustees, 
faculty,  and  staff  members:  Otto  E.  Albrecht,  John  F.  Bennett,  Lee 
Benson,  Derk  Bodde,  T.  E.  M.  Boll,  William  W.  Brickman,  W.  Norman 
Brown,  Orville  H.  Bullitt,  Carl  C.  Chambers,  Tristram  P.  Coffin, 
John  L.  Cotter,  W.  Rex  Crawford,  Christopher  Davis,  Patricia  A. 
Davis,  Robert  Dechert,  Claude  K.  Deischer,  Peter  G.  Earle,  Henry 
Faul,  Elizabeth  F.  Flower,  John  M.  Fogg,  Jr.,  Mieczyslaw  Giergiele- 
wicz,  Cynthia  Griffin,  Francis  Hargadon,  Michael  J.  Hoffman,  Richard 
L.  Hoffman,  Philip  E.  Jacob,  Adolf  Klarmann,  Robert  A.  Kraft, 
Wilton  M.  Krogman,  David  E.  Lavin,  Howard  A.  Meyerhoff,  Heinz 
Moenkemeyer,  Jeanette  P.  Nichols,  Roy  F.  Nichols,  Otakar  Odlozilik, 
Covey  T.  Oliver,  G.  Holmes  Perkins,  Dan  S.  Rin,  William  Roach, 
David  M.  Robb,  Charles  E.  Rosenberg,  Adolph  G.  Rosengarten,  Jr., 
E.  Dale  Saunders,  George  C.  Schoolfield,  Thorsten  Sellin,  Matthias 
A.  Shaaber,  M.  Elizabeth  Shinn,  Luther  L.  Terry,  Morris  S.  Viteles, 
Henry  A,  Way,  Jr.,  Henry  Wells,  Edgar  T.  Wherry,  Dorothea  H. 
Williams,  and  Hisao  Yamada. 

Jean  M.  Green 
Henry  A.  Way,  Jr. 
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Thomas  Bewick  and  John  F.  M.  Dovaston; 
A  Record  of  Their  Friendship 

Alan  T.  McKenzie* 


IN  THE  Autumn  of  1823,  the  man  whose  silhouette  appears 
above,  John  Freeman  Milward  Dovaston  (1782-1854),  M.A. 
Oxon.,  barrister-at-law,  poet,  musician,  naturalist,  and  sometime 
drama  critic,  altered  the  course  of  a  walking  tour  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  renowned  naturalist  and  engraver,  Thomas  Bewick 
(1753-1828),  who  etched  the  portrait  on  wood.^  This  visit  was  the 
beginning  of  a  friendship  that  continued  for  the  rest  of  Bewick's 
life  and  left  its  mark  in  the  works  of  both  men. 

Dovaston  recorded  his  account  of  this  first  meeting  within  two 
weeks  of  its  occurrence,  on  paper  given  him  by  Bewick's  daughter 
in  which  to  wrap  "several  specimens  of  her  father's  Art"  (see 
below,  p.  70)  and  bound  these  leaves  into  volume  II  of  his  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  Bewick's  History  of  British  Birds?  These  vol- 
umes have  come  into  the  Rare  Book  Collection  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  as  part  of  the  fine  library  of  Henry  Houston 
Bonnell. 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Purdue  University. 
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When  he  came  to  compile  "Some  Account  of  the  Life,  Genius, 
and  Personal  Habits  of  the  Late  Thomas  Bewick,  the  Celebrated 
Artist  and  Engraver  on  Wood,"^  now  a  standard  source  for  biog- 
raphers and  editors,^  Dovaston  relied  heavily  on  these  notes. 
They  are  printed  below,  in  their  entirety.  The  section  within 
pointed  brackets  was  transcribed  (with  minor  alterations,  includ- 
ing the  curious  metamorphosis  of  the  hazel  cudgel  into  an  oaken 
one)  directly  into  the  published  version. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1823,  in  the  company  of  my  friend  Mr.  John  E. 
Bowman,  I  made  a  very  minute  Tour  of  the  Lakes  and  Scenery  of 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  commencing  at  Kendal,  and 
walking  among  those  interesting  regions,  upwards  of  an  hundred 
miles,  ending  at  Penrith.  Going  from  hence  to  Carlisle  by  coach, 
with  an  intention  of  visiting  Melrose,  I  determined,  knowing  his 
great  age,  rather  to  go  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  celebrated  naturalist,  and  most  exquisite  Engraver, 
Thomas  Bewick.  To  this  proposal  my  Companion  very  kindly  ac- 
ceded; and  we  started  from  Carlisle  on  the  outside  of  a  coach  the 
morning  of  Wednesday  1st  October,  the  distance  being  56  miles, 
determining  to  return  by  Durham  and  York  to  Chester.— At  Hex- 
ham the  pasengers  dined,  and  on  asking  a  Mr.  Reed  if  Bewick  was 
now  in  Newcastle,  found  he  was,  and  that  they  were  very  close 
friends.  This  was  fortunate.  I  told  the  gentleman  my  sole  purpose 
of  going  more  than  an  hundred  miles  out  of  my  way,  and  giving  up 
entering  Scotland,  was  to  see  Bewick. — The  gentleman  replied  that 
Mr.  Bewick  was  most  easy  of  access  even  to  strangers,  many  daily 
visiting  him,  &  his  workshops,  which  he  shewed  to  anybody  with 
the  most  obliging  readiness:  but  that  he  would  take  care  we  should 
be  introduced  to  him  that  night.  During  the  remainder  of  the  very 
agreeable  journey,  Mr.  Reed  pointed  out  the  numerous  castles, 
told  us  the  local  histories,  and  gave  us  much  information  relative  to 
Bewick:  principally  cautioning  us  not  to  be  "shocked"  at  the  very 
great  liberality  of  his  opinions  in  matters  religious  &  political:  for 
that  with  the  boldest  intrepidity  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  amiable 
mind,  and  gentlest  heart.  About  Eight  miles  from  Newcastle  on  the 
right,  beside  the  river  Tyne,  we  having  the  Roman  or  Picts'  Wall 
close  on  our  left,  we  were  shewn  the  village  of  Ovingham,  where 
Bewick  was  born.  Here  when  a  very  little  boy,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  being  taken  to  church  by  his  parents,  and  his  early  propensity 
was  discovered  by  his  drawing  with  a  pencil  on  a  ledge  of  the  pew, 
the  most  striking  and  ludicrous  likenesses  of  the  congregation. — 
This  board  has  been  purchased  &  replaced  by  the  Duke  of  North- 
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umberland.— He  was  in  consequence  of  this  bound  'prentice  to  an 
Engraver  in  Newcastle:  and  every  Sunday,  for  the  whole  period,  he 
walked  to  visit  his  parents,  frequently  crossing  the  Tyne  on  long 
stilts,  and  when  swoln  with  floods,  contenting  himself  by  hallowing 
across  to  ascertain  their  health.  About  Six  we  entered  Newcastle, 
and  as  Mr.  Bewick's  house  is  at  Gateshead  over  the  Tyne,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  Mr.  Reed  appointed  us  to  meet  him  at  the 
"Blue  Bell  on  the  Tide"  at  Seven.— To  this  place  we  accordingly 
repaired;  and  there  in  a  private  room  up  stairs,  where  he  frequently 
retires  to  read  the  newspapers  after  leaving  his  workshops;  we 
<found  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the  great  man.  For  my  part,  so 
great  was  my  enthusiasm,  that  I  could  have  rushed  into  his  arms, 
as  into  those  of  a  parent  or  benefactor.  He  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in 
a  large  arm-chair,  smoking.  He  recieved  us  most  kindly,  and  in 
a  ver)'  few  minutes  we  all  felt  like  old  friends.  He  is  a  very  large 
athletic  man,  now  in  his  71st  year,  with  thick  bushy  black  hair,  re- 
taining his  sight  so  completely  as  to  read  aloud  rapidly  the  smallest 
print  of  a  newspaper:  he  was  dressed  in  very  plain  brown  cloathes, 
but  of  good  quality,  with  large  flaps  to  his  waistcoat,  grey  woollen 
stockings,  &  large  buckles  in  his  shoes.  In  his  under  lip  he  had  a 
a  prodigiously  large  quid  of  tobacco;  and  he  leaned  on  a  very  thick 
hazel  cudgel,  which  I  afterwards  learnt  he  cut  in  the  woods  of 
Hawthornden.  His  broad,  bright  and  benevolent  countenance  at 
one  glance  bespoke  powerful  intellect,  and  unbounded  good-will, 
with  a  very  visible  sparkle  of  merry  wit.  The  discourse  at  first 
touched  on  politics  (for  the  paper  was  in  his  hand)  on  which  he  at 
once  openly  avowed  himself  a  warm  Whig,  but  clearly  without  the 
slightest  wish  to  provoke  either  enmity  or  discussion.  —  I  had  been 
cautioned  by  Mr.  Reed  not  to  flatter  him;  but  ardently  wished  to 
lead  the  conversation  toward  Natural  History.  In  this  I  at  length 
succeeded  but  not  'till  after  he  had  scattered  forth  a  profusion  of  the 
most  humorous  anecdotes,  that  would  baffle  the  most  retentive 
memory  to  enumerate,  and  defy  the  most  witty  to  depict.  I  suc- 
ceeded by  mentioning  an  error  in  one  of  his  works,  for  which,  when 
I  had  convinced  him,  he  thanked  me;  and  took  the  path  in  conver- 
sation I  wished,  by  asking  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  the  pied  flycatcher 
in  a  state  of  nature.  I  fortunately  had.  We  then  got  on  a  long  dis- 
cussion on  the  discriminative  qualities  among  the  willow-wrens, 
particularly  the  chiff-chafF.  All  this  while  our  friends  Bowman  & 
Reed  were  talking  of  the  glory  of  English  Liberty:  in  which  we  oc- 
casionally united;  and  together  with  Nature  &  politics  the  talk  was 
very  brisk  &  brilliant.  In  many  instances  I  must  remark,  tho'  fre- 
quently succeeding  to  the  broadest  humour,  the  countenance  & 
converse  of  Bewick  assumed  and  emitted  flashes  of  absolutely  the 
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highest  subHmity:  indeed,  to  an  excitement  of  awful  amazement; 
particularly  when  speaking  of  the  Deity.  I  turned  to,  and  whispered 
Bowman,  that  in  Bewick's  face  was  legibly  written  the  fine  passage 
of  Scripture,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  Earth  peace,  and 
good  will  towards  men."— >  The  Chimes  of  the  adjoining  church 
had  proclaimed  midnight  ere  we  parted;  but  not  before  we  had 
made  an  arrangement  for  the  morrow. — We  at  first  proposed  to 
entertain  both  our  new  friends  at  our  Inn,  the  Queenshead: 
Bewick  would  fain  have  us  all  to  Gateshead :  but  the  hospitable  Mr. 
Reed  insisted  that  as  he  had  met  us  first,  we  should  all  dine  with 
him.  They  saw  us,  however,  to  our  Inn,  &  drank  each  a  glass  of 
grog.  The  next  naorning,  Bowman  would  go  down  to  Tynemouth, 
&  to  see  the  bridge,  at  Sunderland:  so  I  accompanied  him  early 
down  to  the  river,  &  saw  him  embark  in  a  Steamboat.  On  my  re- 
turn, I  found  the  benevolent  Bewick  had  been  looking  for  me:  so  I 
went  to  Mr.  Reed's  who  sent  a  boy  with  me  to  Bewick's  workshops. 
These,  to  my  amazement,  I  saw,  &  his  manner  of  working  his 
beautiful  Art.  Here  I  was  introduced  to  his  eldest  daughter  (Jane) 
a  most  intelligent  and  beautiful  young  lady,  about  25,  whom  her 
father  called  his  "right  hand."  With  her  I  had  much  conversation 
on  Birds:  she  shewed  me  many  port-folios  mounted  with  innumer- 
able drawings  of  her  noble  father,  whose  heart  &  talents  she  almost 
idolized  with  affection.  She  gave  me  several  specimens  of  her 
father's  Art,  and  with  them  these  four  leaves  on  which  I  am  now 
writing,  wherin  to  wrap  the  prints:  so  much  do  I  value  any  trifle 
connected  with  this  great  and  good  man.  As  they  could  not  have  us 
to  dinner.  Miss  Bewick  entreated  that  I  would  return  with  her 
father  &  Mr.  Reed,  to  tea  &  coffee.  — Mr.  Bewick,  after  shewing  me 
his  workshops,  printing-rooms,  and  specimens;  walked  with  me 
all  over  the  town;  displayed  to  me  the  public  Buildings,  Institu- 
tions, Libraries,  Churches,  Courts,  &  Shipping;  but  above  all,  a 
most  noble  Exhibition  of  paintings,  quite  equal  to  anything  in 
London:  here  we  staid  'till  nearly  three.  I  then  went  to  our  Inn  to 
dress:  but  my  friend  Bowman  had  taken  the  key  of  our  common 
trunk  in  his  pocket :  so  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  my  dear  friend  John 
Clavering  Wood  Esq.  well  knowing  the  interest  he  would  take  in 
anything  relative  to  Bewick.  At  three  the  Good  old  man  called,  & 
took  me  in  his  hand,  to  Mr.  Reed's,  where  we  dined  sumptuously; 
and  pushed  the  bottle  briskly.  Mr.  Reed  is  no  naturalist;  but  he 
loves  Bewick— as  indeed  do  all  the  good  folks  of  Newcastle— and 
well  they  may.  Here  I  learnt  that  Bewick  was  writing  his  own  Life, 
to  be  illustrated  with  numerous  specimens  of  his  art,  &  to  be  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  daughter.— The  fine  old  man,  after 
many  sallies  of  wit,  &  sentiments  of  benevolent  philosophy,  fell 
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asleep  in  his  chair.  About  Six,  we  all  passed  across  the  Tyne  to  his 
house  at  Gateshead,  where  we  were  hospitably  recieved  by  his  most 
amiable  family:  a  good  old  Dame,  three  daughters,  &  one  son, 
Robt.  Elliot  Bewick,  whose  skill  on  the  Bagpipes  surpasses  anything 
imagination  can  concieve,  both  with  regard  to  the  playful  or  plain- 
tive melodies  of  this  north  country.  Old  Bewick  is  passionately  fond 
of  music;  &  such  is  his  wonderful  memory,  that  he  will  accurately 
whistle  any  tune  he  has  never  before  heard,  once  touched  to  him  on 
the  pianoforte.  Miss  Bewick  shewed  me  two  fine  portraits  of  her 
father:  I  had  seen  three  in  the  exhibition,  two  at  full  length:  many 
specimens  of  birds:  and  a  complete  collection  of  the  eggs  of  British 
Birds.  She  told  me  it  was  her  intention  hereafter  to  republish  her 
father's  works;  &  she  requested  my  notes  on  ornithology,  which  I 
freely  promised  her. — About  nine  Bowman  returned,  Mr.  Reed 
having  most  kindly  gone  to  the  coach  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
him,  &  bringing  him  to  Mr.  Bewick's.  —  I  would  most  willingly 
have  spent  another  day  or  two  with  these  very  excellent  people,  as 
we  were  warmly  invited;  but  my  friend  Bowman  was  tied  to  time 
on  account  of  his  Bank:  so,  a  little  before  midnight,  we  with  the 
deepest  reluctance  took  our  leave,  &  retired  to  our  Inn:  starting  at 
6  the  next  morning  for  York. — 

John  F.  M.  Dovaston. — 
Westfelton,  near  Shrewsbury. 
15  Oct.  1823.- 

In  August  1825  on  return  from  my  very  long  Tour  thro  the 
Hebrides  &  Highlands  &  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  I  again 
visited  my  venerable  &  beloved  friend,  arriving  at  his  house,  on  his 
birthday  18  August  when  he  completed  72;  and  remained  under 
his  hospitable  and  happy  roof,  Six  days.  See  the  Notes  of  my  Tour 
in  Scotland,  that  year.— J.F.M.D. 

The  published  account  relied,  in  addition  to  these  notes,  on 
Dovaston's  recollections  of  the  manuscript  of  Bewick's  Memoir 
(not  published  until  1862),  on  notes  from  an  1825  visit  in  "A  Tour 
through  the  Hebrides,  Highlands,  and  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 
Drawn  from  the  travelling  notes  of  J.  F.  M.  Dovaston  and  J.  E. 
Bowman,  with  comments  and  observations  by  the  Latter,"^ 
letters  from  Bewick  to  Dovaston,^  and  his  own  notes  to  various 
sections  of  his  copy  of  the  History  oj  British  Birds. 

Dovaston  mentioned  these  notes  in  his  published  accotint:  "I 
have  now  in  my  library  a  copy,  though,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  spoiled 
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wdth  my  having  written  the  margins  all  over  with  ornithological 
observations,  of  the  very  first  edition  of  the  Birds  .  .  ."  (MJVH,  II 
(1829),  430).  There  are  notes  as  early  as  1808,  and  as  late  as  1845. 
Many  pertain  to  Bewick,  and  were  drawn  into  the  published 
account: 

(To  the  Ring  Ouzel,  I,  92): 

3  June  1826.  As  I  was  dining  with  Mr.  Bewick  and  his  daughters 
Jane  &  Isabella  amid  the  ruins  of  Peveril's  castle  above  the  Devil's 
Arse  in  the  Peak,  two  of  these  birds  perched  on  the  stone  wall  close 
beside  us.  Mr.  Bewick  came  to  Buxton  this  summer  for  his  health, 
and  I  rode  there  to  pass  a  few  days  with  him.  [This  is  incorporated 
into  the  published  account  at  MNH,  III  (1830),  100-101.] 

There  are  some  highly  technical  musical  notations  of  bird  calls, 
reflecting  Dovaston's  proficiency  in  that  field,  and  many  scientific 
notes  like  this  one,  to  the  Long-Tailed  Titmouse,  I,  243 : 

This  has  been  (1 839)  lately,  perhaps  properly,  made  a  new  genus, 
by  name  Mecistura:  probably  from  m'JXos  [actually  ixtjkos] 
longitudo  &  ovpa  cauda. 

Then  there  are  indications  of  Dovaston's  keen  observations  as  a 
naturalist,  like  this  remark  on  the  Kestrel  (Hopkins'  Windhover), 
I,  36: 

Sitting  on  the  Balderstone  of  the  Wrekin  in  1821  with  Mr.  Young  & 
his  daughter,  we  actually  observed  a  kestrel  poise  itself  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  without  moving  a  feather  at  all.  Was  it  a  current  of 
air  exactly  equal  to  the  bird's  weight,  that  enabled  him  to  do  this? 

It  now  remains  to  be  shown  to  what  extent  the  friendship 
begun  in  the  manner  recorded  here  figured  in  the  lives  of  Bewick 
and  Dovaston.  Had  Dovaston  never  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
meet  Bewick,  we  should  probably  have  never  heard  of  him.  He  is 
not  included  in  CBEL,  in  spite  of  the  three  editions  of  his  Fitz- 
Gwarine,  a  Ballad  of  the  Welsh  Borders;  With  Other  Poems,  Legendary, 
Incidental,  and  Humorous  (1812,  1816,  1825),  several  other  books, 
and  various  articles  in  different  periodicals.^  We  shall  limit  our 
biographical  account  to  an  extract  from  his  obituary: 

Mr.  Dovaston  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  learning  and  varied 
acquirements;  his  mind  could  diffuse  itself  in  ample  generalizations 
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on  most  subjects  of  polite  and  ancient  literature;  his  familiarity 
with  the  classics  was  vivid  and  correct.  In  the  sciences  of  botany 
and  ornithology  he  had  considerable  skill,  and  in  music  he  evinced 
much  critical  taste,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  He  was  well  versed 
in  ancient  book  lore;  to  which  his  select  and  voluminous  library 
gave  full  testimony.^ 

References  to  Bewick  are  scattered  throughout  the  works  he  wrote 
after  their  first  meeting.  The  most  important  of  these  is,  of  course, 
the  series  of  articles  in  The  Magazine  of  Natural  History.  He  in- 
cluded in  this  a  sonnet  he  says  Bewick  requested  for  his  Memoir 
[MNH,  III  (1830),  8];  it  also  appeared  in  the  1825  edition  of 
Dovaston's  Poems,  as  follows: 

XYLOGRAPHER  I  name  thee,  Bewick,  taught 

By  thy  wood-Art,  that  from  rock,  flood,  and  tree 
Home  to  our  hearths,  all  lively,  light,  and  free 

In  suited  scene,  each  living  thing  has  brought, 

As  life  elastic,  animate  with  thought. 

Well  hast  thou  Fabled  too,  would  man  but  see 
Each  masqued  lure.  And  Oh !  what  cordial  glee 

To  con  thy  fancies  shrewd,  and  sharply  wrought! 

Age-honour'd  friend,  of  open  heart  and  mind. 

Like  Nature's  fields,  all  bounteous,  broad  and  bright 
With  Freedom,  Love,  Sublimity,  and  Mirth; 

Thy  praise  in  thy  own  page  fair  Truth  has  shrin'd 
Gladsome,  for  each  declares,  in  lines  of  light. 

How  Heav'n's  high  Choral-songs  preach  to  dull  ears  of  Earth.^ 

The  last  page  of  this  edition  carries  a  Bewick  tail-piece. 

In  the  first  of  his  Three  Popular  Lectures;  One  on  Natural  History, 
and  Two  on  National  Melody  (Shrewsbury,  1839),  Dovaston  relates 
two  stones  of  Bewick's,  one  on  weasels,  and  this  one : 

One  [dog  anecdote]  must  suffice,  told  me  by  my  lamented  friend, 
the  ingenious  and  benevolent  Bewick.  It  was  of  a  gentleman  from 
Ireland,  who  with  a  great  and  little  dog  on  his  way  to  London, 
slept  at  St.  Albans;  in  the  night  a  dog  in  the  Inn  yard  fought  with 
and  slew  the  great  one,  and  the  little  dog  was  not  to  be  found.  The 
gentleman  proceeded.  In  a  few  days  the  little  dog  returned  to  the 
Inn,  with  another  great  dog  he  had  fetched  from  Ireland,  who 
slew  the  murderer  of  his  friend,  and  both  followed  and  found  the 
gentleman  their  master  in  London  (p.  24). 
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Bewick  was  also  cited  as  corroboration  in  some  of  Dovaston's  con- 
tributions as  a  naturalist  to  The  Magazine  of  Natural  History 
[V  (1832),  83].  When  Dovaston  suggested,  in  answer  to  a  query, 
that  a  complete  collection  of  Bewick's  work  should  be  published 
"could  a  fit  editor  be  found,"  I  think  we  know  whom  he  had 
in  mind.^° 

The  impact  of  Dovaston  on  Bewick  was  limited  to  the  last  few 
years  of  Bewick's  life.  We  have  Dovaston's  word  that  Bewick  re- 
quested the  sonnet  above  for  his  Memoir,  but  by  the  time  Bewick 
got  to  the  period  in  it  in  which  Dovaston  would  have  figured  he 
had  begun  recording  reflections  on  any  number  of  abstract  topics 
instead  of  autobiography.  There  remain  the  many  letters  of 
Bewick  to  Dovaston,  one  as  late  as  14  October  1828,  and  a  note 
from  Bewick's  son,  Robert,  of  8  November  1828,  announcing  his 
father's  death  that  morning.  This  letter  begins,  "As  the  most 
valued  Friend.   .   .   ."^^ 

It  is,  then,  not  surprising  to  learn  from  the  Catalogue  of  the 
sale  of  Bewickiana  in  August  of  1884  that  Bewick  owned  three 
copies  of  the  1825  edition  of  Dovaston's  poems  (containing  the 
sonnet  above),  or  that  his  collection  included  a  book  listed  as 
"Scraps  of  Poetry,  calf,  1822"  (Dovaston's  The  Dove)}'^  Bewick's 
letters  to  Dovaston  show  him  discussing  both  business  and  per- 
sonal, as  well  as  artistic  and  scientific  matters,  and  they  imply 
that  Dovaston  occasionally  acted  as  his  agent. ^^ 

In  writing  the  preface  to  his  "Sixth  Edition"  of  the  Land  Birds, 
in  which  he  included  a  delicate  assertion  that  he  was  the  sole 
artist,  and  that  Beilby's  contribution  need  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered, Bewick  relied  on  Dovaston's  assistance.  The  MS  of  Dovas- 
ton's "Rough  scetch  [sic]  of  Mr.  Bewick's  Preface,  written  for 
him— at  Newcastle  12  August  1826  JFMD"  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  As  Mr.  Roscoe  has  shown,  and  as  the  final  note  by 
Dovaston  printed  above  (p.  71)  corroborates,  the  date  1826  is 
clearly  an  error  for  1825.^^ 

Thomas  Bewick  was  to  receive  a  more  famous  visitor  in  April  of 
1827  ("'Oh  that  I  were  young  again !  I  would  go  to  America  too. 
Hey!  what  a  country  it  will  be,  Mr  AUDUBON.'  I  retorted  by 
exclaiming,  'Hey !  what  a  country  it  is  already,  Mr  BEWICK !'  ").^^ 
He  was  to  receive  the  praise  of  far  more  distinguished  men  of 
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letters — Wordsworth,  Hazlitt,  Cobbett,  Carlyle,  and  Ruskin;  he 
figures  in  Arthur  Hallam's  recollections  of  his  brother,  and  the 
opening  chapter  of  Jane  Eyre.  But  no  visit  or  allusion  induced  or 
revealed  a  relationship  as  significant  to  both  participants  as  the 
one  begun  at  the  meeting  recorded  above. 

Dovaston's  published  tribute  to  Bewick  includes  these  words: 
"The  narrative  [of  the  Memoir\  is  replete  with  anecdote,  especially 
in  the  earlier  parts,  wittily  recorded,  and  morally  applied,  and 
very  much  reminded  me  of  that  of  the  excellent  Benjamin 
Franklin;  indeed,  to  that  good  and  great  man,  both  in  his  reli- 
gious and  political  sentiments,  he  appeared  to  bear  a  nearer  re- 
semblance than  to  any  other"  {MNH,  II  (1829),  434).  It  is  fitting 
that  Dovaston's  copy  of  Bewick's  major  work,  containing  his 
holograph  account  of  their  first  meeting,  should  come  to  the  Rare 
Book  Room  of  the  University  founded  by  the  man  to  whom  he 
likened  his  close  friend. 


NOTES 

1.  I  take  this  to  be  the  portrait  mentioned  in  the  DNB,  following 
Dovaston's  obituary  in  The  Gentleman' s  Magazine  and  Historical 
Review,  XLII  (1854),  396  as  "published"  by  Bewick,  and  in  Thomas 
Hugo's  The  Bewick  Collector  (London,  1866),  #3437:  "Portrait  of  Mr. 
I.  {sic^  F.  M.  Dovaston.  A  profile  shade"  (p.  460).  This  one  is  pasted 
onto  p.  336  of  V^ol.  I  of  the  History  of  British  Birds,  cited  below,  n.  2. 

2.  History  of  British  Birds.  Vol.  I  Containing  The  History  And  Description  of 
Land  Birds  (Newcastle,  1791)  [Roscoe,  14c,  variant  A,  with  vignette 
at  p.  285  "without  bars"  and  uninked].  Bound  with  it  is  A  Supple- 
ment To  The  History  Of  British  Birds.  .  .  .  Part  I  Containing  The  His- 
tory and  Description  of  Land  Birds  (Newcastle,  1821)  [2nd  edition, 
Roscoe,  29b,  bearing  "Mr.  Dovaston,  with  Thomas  Bewick's 
compts/  Newcastle  2d  October  1823"  in  what  appears  to  be 
Bewick's  hand].  History  of  British  Birds.  .  .  .  Vol.  H  Containing  The 
History  And  Description  Of  Water  Birds  (Newcastle,  1804)  [Roscoe, 
17c,  variant  A].  Bound  with  it  is  A  Supplement  To  The  History  Of 
British  Birds  .  .  .  Part  H  Containing  The  History  And  Description  Of 
Water  Birds  (Newcastle,  1821)  [2nd  edition,  Roscoe,  30b].  See  S. 
Roscoe,  Thomas  Bewick,  A  Bibliography  Raisonne  of  Editions  of  the 
General  History  of  Quadrupeds,  The  History  of  British  Birds  and 
the  Fables  of  Aesop  Issued  in  His  Lifetime  (London,  1953). 
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3.  The  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  II  (1829),  313-319,  428-435;  III 
(1830),  1-9,  97-1 05 -hereafter  cited  as  MNH. 

4.  The  following  books  mention  or  rely  on  Dovaston's  series  of  articles 
(few,  if  any,  seem  to  have  found  all  four  parts  of  it) : 

Thomas  Hugo,  The  Bewick  Collector  (London,  1866).  Hugo,  himself 
full  of  egotism  and  envy,  called  it  "a  wretched  compound  of 
silly  affectation  and  self-conceit,  the  work  of  a  writer  who  was 
evidently  more  desirous  of  displaying  his  own  imaginary  per- 
fections than  those  of  the  ostensible  subject  of  his  essay,  and 
whose  accuracy  of  fact  is  generally  on  a  par  with  his  other 
qualities  (p.  xii), 

David  Croal  Thomson,  The  Lije  and  Works  of  Thomas  Bewick  (Lon- 
don, 1882),  pp.  237-238. 

Austin  Dobson,  Thomas  Bewick  and  His  Pupils  (Boston,  1884),  pp. 
106,  143. 

Robert  Robertson,  Thomas  Bewick,  His  Life  and  Times  (Newcastle, 
1887),  p.  70. 

Reynolds  Stone,  Wood  Engraving  of  Thomas  Bewick  (London,  1953), 
p.  28. 

Montague  Weekley,  Thomas  Bewick  (London,  1953),  pp.  183-185  — 
hereafter  cited  as  Weekley. 

,  ed.,  A  Memoir  of  Thomas  Bewick,  Written  By  Himself  (Lon- 
don, 1961),  pp.  xxviii-xxix. 

An  anonymous  review-article  on  Bewick  in  The  British  Qiiarterly 
Review,  II  (1845),  554-574  may  refer  to  Dovaston:  "many 
tales,  of  a  very  questionable  character  as  to  accuracy,  have 
been  told  of  sketches  by  Bewick,  under  circumstances  more 
extraordinary  than  probable"  (p.  556).  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  show  how  much  closer  Dovaston  was  to  Bewick  than 
his  detractors  thought.  Only  the  first  and  last  works  cited 
malign  Dovaston,  but  few  of  the  others  realized  how  close  this 
supposedly  minor  source  was  to  the  man  on  whom  he  was  pro- 
viding information. 

5.  See  Thomson,  appendix,  pp.  266-270. 

6.  British  Museum,  Egerton  MSS.  3147  and  3148;  see  Weekley,  p.  183. 

7.  A  Selection  of  British  Melodies,  with  Symphonies,  Harmonies  and  Accom- 
paniments by  Mr.  Clifton  &c.  (1817). 

The  Dove,  Scraps  of  Poetry  Selected  by  JFMD  (1822). 
Lectures  on  Natural  History  and  Natural  Melody  (1839). 

8.  The  Gentleman' s  Magazine  and  Historical  Review,  XLII  (1854),  395- 
396. 
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9.  Poems,  Legendary,  Incidental,  and  Humorous  (Shrewsbury,  1825),  p.  449. 

10.  MNH,  III  (1830),  191. 

11.  Quoted  by  Weekley,  p.  189,  and  Dovaston,  MNH,  III  (1830),  104. 

12.  Robertson,  p.  7. 

13.  See  Weekley,  p.  183,  and  l^oscoe,  passim. 

14.  Roscoe,  p.  127n. 

15.  John  James  Audubon,    Ornithological  Biography,    III    (Edinburgh, 
1835),  p.  303. 
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Faulkner's  Humor  in  Three  Novels 
and  One  "Play" 

Lois  Muehl* 

PLEASE  be  warned:  "Play"  in  the  above  title  does  not  refer 
to  a  rare  excursion  by  Yoknapatawpha's  chronicler  into 
drama.  Rather,  it  describes  The  Reivers'  outstanding  impression 
as  a  book.  For  although  this  last  and  most  light-hearted  of 
William  Faulkner's  novels,  published  in  the  Sixties,  may  have 
required  fully  as  much  writing  labor  as  the  Twenties'  Sartoris,  the 
Thirties'  Absalom,  Absalom!,  and  the  Forties'  Intruder  in  the  Dust, 
its  reading  pleasure  suggests  that  a  mature,  assured,  controlling 
artist  has  been  at  play,  temporarily  tossing  his  concern  for  serious 
and  significant  fictive  presentation  of  life  out  the  study  window, 
and  settling  to  write  instead  as  joyously  as  he  can,  even  if  along 
the  way  the  story  proves  to  carry  its  own  significant  weight. 

The  works  written  in  the  earlier  decades  show  far  less  humor, 
but  demonstrate  techniques  for  lacing  the  narrative  with  light- 
ness consistent  with  those  in  The  Reivers.  At  the  risk  of  killing  that 
humor  by  analysis,  let  me  sort  and  illustrate  here  Faulkner's 
varied  ways  of  being  funny. 

His  habitual  fondness  for  language  reversal,  putting  unex- 
pected and  often  opposite  combinations  of  words  together, 
extended  itself  into  characterization,  situations,  and  attitudes. 
Boon  Hogganbeck  "was  tough,  faithful,  brave  and  completely 
unreliable."  {R  19)^  He  was  cared  for  by  a  group  of  concerned 
watchers, 

the  one  and  only  corporation  rule  being  that  whoever  was  nearest 
at  the  crises  would  leap  immediately  into  whatever  breach  Boon 
had  this  time  created  or  committed  or  simply  fallen  heir  to;  he 
(Boon)  was  a  mutual  benevolent  protective  benefit  association,  of 
which  the  benefits  were  all  Boon's  and  the  mutuality  and  the 
benevolence  and  the  protecting  all  ours.  {R  19) 

Notice  the  exaggerated  dignity  of  the  word  'corporation'  to  de- 
scribe the  voluntary  society  of  Boon-watchers,  and  the  ironically 

*  Reading  Specialist,  Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 
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lopsided  division  of  rewards  and  responsibilities.  It  must  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  amusement  is  not  confined  here  to 
the  readers.  What  Faulkner  never  states,  only  implies,  is  that  all 
his  characters  busy  bailing  others  out  of  their  difficulties  reap 
large  measures  of  enjoyment  from  the  very  troubles  and  compli- 
cations they  take  on,  whether  it's  Gunnel  subsidizing  Simon's 
peccadilloes  with  the  church  money,  (S)  the  Judge  supporting 
virtuous  Miss  Rosa  through  secret  race-track  self-indulgences, 
(AA)  Charles's  uncle  and  the  sheriff  backing  their  peculiar  trio 
of  gravediggers  with  subsequent  responsible  actions,  (ID)  or 
Miss  Reba  sacrificing  a  steady  pursuit  of  profit  to  lend  her  own 
brand  of  moral  support  to  the  car  thieves  and  stolen-horse 
racers.  (R)  Repeatedly,  Faulkner  elicits  humor  from  these 
changes  rung  on  society's  normally  approved  mores. 

Reversal  of  customary  attitude  occurs  in  The  Reivers,  when 
Boon  runs  in  to  borrow  a  gun,  and  the  basic  cause  for  concern  is 
anything  but  usual.  "Because  we  all  knew  Boon's  marksmanship, 
and  with  Boon  shooting  at  Ludus,  Ludus  himself  was  safe."  (R  10) 
After  the  shooting.  Cousin  Ike  was  mad.  Why?  He  was  "roaring 
with  rage  at  Boon  not  for  ruining  his  window  but  .  .  .  for  being 
unable  to  hit  with  five  shots  an  object  only  twenty  feet  away." 
{R  1 5)  Shooting  often  sets  up  Faulkner's  sense  of  the  absurdly 
contradictory.  Lucas,  tied  up  after  supposedly  killing  a  white  man, 
is  described  in  the  boy's  thoughts  as  having  "a  good  appetite, 
sharp  set  for  his  [supper]  since  he  not  only  wouldn't  have  to  pay 
for  it  but  you  dont^  shoot  somebody  every  day  in  the  week." 
{ID  33)  The  idea  is  funny  not  only  for  its  switch  on  the  usual  con- 
cern, but  also  for  its  skillful  characterization  of  the  adolescent's 
excitement  about  the  event. 

The  same  warp  from  the  expected,  an  upsetting  of  false  as- 
sumptions and  stereotypes,  is  a  favorite  Faulkner  way  to  charac- 
terize both  humorously  and  sometimes  poignantly.  Aristocratic 
and  elderly  southern  ladies  are  expected  to  be  old-fashioned 
prudes,  aren't  they?  Yet  Miss  Jenny's  first  ride  in  a  car  leaves  her 
stimulated  to  rashness.  The  first  thing  she  says  afterwards  is, 
"  'I  wish  I  smoked  cigarettes,'  "  and  the  next,  "  Ts  that  as  fast  as 
it'll  go?'  "  {S  78)  Education  is  thought  to  be  good,  the  more  the 
better,  isn't  it?  The  same  Miss  Jenny  says  of  Narcissa's  brother, 
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"  'Horace  has  spent  so  much  time  being  educated  that  he  never 
has  learned  anything.'  "  (S  202)  Prostitutes  are  doomed  and 
damned,  aren't  they?  Corrie,  apparently  content  and  capable  in 
her  adopted  trade,  gives  it  up  and  marries  after  witnessing  a 
child's  faithfulness  away  from  home  to  a  virtue-laden  promise. 
(R)  Negroes  are  dark-colored,  and  therefore  assumed  to  be  dirty 
in  looks  and  habits,  aren't  they?  Boon  forces  Ned,  the  stowaway 
whose  decency  and  sense  the  reader  gradually  discovers,  to  help 
him  free  the  mired  car.  "Ned  lowered  one  foot  gingerly  into  the 
water.  'This  water  got  dirt  in  it,'  "  {R  83)  he  complains. 

Faulkner's  humorous  characterization  stresses  individual 
differences,  both  weaknesses  and  strengths,  often  juxtaposing 
them  to  heighten  his  story's  entertainment.  We  learn  of  Miss 
Reba's  admiration  for  the  efficient  and  powerful  Sam  with  the 
inclusion  of  one  word,  when  she  says  to  him  "  'Come  on  .  .  . 
Even  you  cant  make  that  train  wait  from  here.'  "  (R2S\)  We  see 
her  scorn  of  the  evil  incarnate  in  Otis  when  others  hunt  him  in 
vain.  "  'Maybe  you  aint  looked  right,'  Miss  Reba  said.  'He  aint 
the  kind  you  can  whistle  out.  You  got  to  smoke  him  out  like  a  rat 
or  a  snake.'  "  (R  202)  In  the  same  book,  we  enjoy  Minnie's  pride 
in  her  gold  tooth,  her  despair  at  its  loss,  the  funny-sad  ambiva- 
lence of  Mr.  Binford's  fall  from  grace,  and  shamed  disappearance 
because  this  house  of  ill-fame's  landlord,  an  inspiring  model  of 
rectitude  to  his  girls,  is  exposed  by  Otis  for  the  unacceptable  sin 
of  Sunday  betting  on  horses.  The  upright  Ned  is  forever  gleefully 
on  the  make  during  the  Memphis  trip,  but  holding  forth  generous 
rewards  to  his  prospects.  "  'When  I  sugars  up  a  woman,  it  aint 
just  empty  talk.  They  can  buy  something  with  it  too — '  "  but  he 
cuts  this  statement  short  to  protect  Lucius'  innocence  when  he 
comes  into  the  room.  (R  219)  Boon  is  both  helper  and  hinderer, 
stupid  and  perceptive.  His  chief  duty  on  hunting  trips  is  to  guide 
General  Compson  who,  without  him,  "would  promptly  get  lost 
ten  minutes  after  he  left  camp,"  (R  21)  After  trying  to  shoot 
Ludus,  and  creasing  a  bystander  instead,  Boon  offers  to  make  a 
partial  payment  on  this  condition:  "'.  .  .  I  still  dont  reckon 
you'd  put  me  and  Ludus  and  Son  Thomas  in  one  of  the  empty 
stalls  and  lock  the  door  for  ten  minutes.  Would  you?'  'No,' 
Father  said."  (R  17)  But  it  is  Boon  who  figures  out  how  to  alter 
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Grandfather's  determination  to  let  the  new  car  sit  idle,  useless, 
and  unadmired  in  the  garage.  By  tempting  Grandmother  to  ride 
once  in  the  yard  and  enjoy  it,  he  "had  not  only  discovered  the 
weak  point  in  the  enemy's  (Grandfather's)  front,  by  suppertime 
that  night  the  enemy  himself  would  discover  it  too."  (R  36)  This 
same  car  lets  Faulkner  focus  Grandfather's  mentally  cruel  and 
subtle  conniving,  Ned's  stubborn  preference  for  horses,  and 
Boon's  jealous  pride  about  the  car  in  one  complex,  repetitive, 
mounting  sentence:  "Grandfather  visited  on  Ned  his  only  pun- 
ishment for  his  apostasy:  he  refused  to  give  Ned  the  public 
chance  to  refuse  to  wash  the  automobile  before  Boon  might  have 
had  a  public  chance  to  refuse  to  let  him  do  it."  (R  37) 

One  final  example  of  Faulkner's  playful  combinations  which 
characterize  humorously  and  warmly  lies  in  Uncle  Parsham's 
grace  at  table  when  he  addresses  the  Lord:  "...  one  man  of 
decency  and  intelligence  to  another:  notifying  Heaven  that  we 
were  about  to  eat  and  thanking  It  for  the  privilege,  but  at  the 
same  time  reminding  It  that  It  had  had  some  help  too.  .  .  ." 
{R  247) 

The  voice  through  which  Faulkner  uttered  his  humorous  lines 
is  interesting  to  listen  to.  In  the  Parsham  passage  just  quoted,  it  is 
the  boy  reporting  but  the  author  imposing  his  more  adult  phras- 
ing so  that  the  reader  hears  two  voices  speaking  at  once.  He  does 
that  again  in  the  car  on  the  way  to  Memphis:  "We  went  fast  this 
time ;  if  there  was  scenery  now,  nobody  in  that  automobile  used 
any  of  it."  (R  64)  Or  when  the  crowd  is  waiting  ominously  for 
Thomas  Sutpen:  "...  it  was  just  public  opinion  in  an  acute 
state  of  indigestion.  .  .  ."  {AA  46)  Sometimes  he'll  let  a  rueful 
young  voice  come  through  as  its  own.  Charles  Mallison,  specu- 
lating on  how  to  approach  his  father  for  the  night's  prospect, 
thinks  and  rejects  the  possibility  of  ^^Let  me  have  the  keys^  Pop.  I 
want  to  run  out  to  the  country  and  dig  up  a  grave.^^  {ID  82)  Sometimes, 
Faulkner's  own  modern  voice  intrudes,  anticipating  time  later 
than  the  immediate  story  action.  When  the  intrusion  holds 
humor,  reversal,  exaggeration,  startling  combinations  of  fancy 
and  colloquial  words,  and  a  viewpoint  sympathetic  to  one's  own, 
it's  hard  to  find  fault  with  the  narrative  rupture,  as  in  this  one 
on  man-made  climate: 
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Nor,  for  that  matter,  does  it  have  one  now,  nor  indeed  does  any 
place  else,  either  winter  or  summer  season;  there  are  no  seasons  at 
all  any  more,  with  interiors  artificially  contrived  at  sixty  degrees 
in  summer  and  ninety  degrees  in  winter,  so  that  mossbacked 
recidivists  like  me  must  go  outside  in  summer  to  escape  cold  and 
in  winter  to  escape  heat.  .  .  .  {R  193) 

More  often  the  uttering  voice  provides  amusement  simply 
through  Faulkner's  accurate  recording  of  common  expressions  in 
a  given  character's  or  group's  speech.  Two  inaccurate  pairings 
show  the  naivete  of  Thomas  Sutpen's  critics  in  "[he]  went  away 
with  six  wagons  and  came  back  with  the  crystal  tapestries  and  the 
Wedgewood  chairs  to  furnish  it.  .  .  ."  (AA  178)  Boon  discovers 
why  Ludus  needed  the  mules:  "  'You  finally  tom-catted  yourself 
clean  out  of  Jefferson,  and  now  you  got  to  ramshack  the  country 
to  locate  another  back  window  you  can  crawl  in.'  "  {R  13)  Ludus 
ripostes  with  epithets  like  "norrer-asted"  and  "norrer-headed," 
the  latter  of  which  both  Boon  and  Judge  Stevens  declare  the 
more  ofTensive  because  it  implies  Boon  hasn't  got  sense.  {R  15,  16) 
Simon  interprets  the  banker's  "collateral"  quite  differently  from 
the  banker's  understanding  (S  233),  and  once  Simon's  debt  is 
paid,  the  parson  honors  him  again  with  "  'I  hereby  reinfests 
you  wid  yo  fawmer  capacities  of  deacon  in  de  said  pupposed 
Secon'  Baptis'  Church.  Amen.  ...!'"  (S  274)  (Notice  that 
in  the  earlier  book  Faulkner  relied  more  on  attempted  literal 
spellings  to  represent  Negro  speech  than  later.  Ned  speaks  just  as 
recognizably,  but  with  only  an  occasional  altered  word  and 
cadence:  "  '.  .  .  and  it  aint  even  our  horse  except  just  in  a  bor- 
ried  manner  of  speaking.   .   .   .!'"(/?  232) 

The  abusive  lawman  Butch  threatens  Boon,  and  comes  hilari- 
ously close  to  an  unintended  vital  truth  with  "  'They  got  a  law 
now,  about  taking  good-looking  gals  across  state  lines  for  what 
they  call  immortal  purposes.'  "  {R  177)  Ned  lands  in  similar  lin- 
guistic humor  when  Miss  Reba  and  company  are  incarcerated 
too: 

"When  it's  women,  they  calls  it  fragrancy." 

"Vagrancy,"  Uncle  Parsham  said. 

"That's  what  I  said,"  Ned  said.  "You  call  it  whatever  you  want. 

I  calls  it  jail."  (7?  257) 
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This  passage  delights  a  reader  not  only  through  its  language 
misuse,  but  its  presentation  of  Ned  as  imperturbable  even  when 
caught  in  the  wrong,  and  then  triumphant  in  his  honest,  realistic 
assessment  of  events.  The  same  amusing  incongruity  of  right  and 
wrong  (according  to  middle-class  white  judgment)  appears  in 
his  confiding  to  Grandfather  on  the  balcony  the  secret  of  Light- 
ning-Coppermine's running: 

"It  was  a  sour  dean,"  Ned  said  quietly. 

"Don't  lie  to  me,"  Grandfather  said.  "Horses  dont  eat  sardines." 

"This  one  do,"  Ned  said.  (R  286) 

Sometimes  the  language  of  Faulkner's  characters,  though 
earthy,  escapes  being  offensive  because  the  meaning  of  the  situa- 
tion must  be  extracted  from  fairly  innocent  looking  words.  In 
The  Reivers,  the  means  of  discovering  Ned's  presence  in  the  back 
seat  on  p.  69  might  easily  be  missed  by  a  hasty  reader.  Not  until 
p.  72  are  the  means  confirmed,  and  then  still  in  indirect  language: 
"  'It  was  all  that  bumping  and  jolting  you  done,'  Ned  said.  'You 
talk  like  I  broke  my  manners  just  on  purpose  to  get  caught.'  " 
Miss  Reba  is  unconcerned  about  Butch's  bullying:  "  'If  I  hadn't 
learned  by  now  how  to  handle  these  damned  stud  horses  with  his 
badge  in  one  hand  and  his  fly  in  the  other.  .  .  .'  "  (R  210-11) 
Her  heart-of-gold  defense  of  Corrie,  even  while  she  regrets  her 
reformation,  is  couched  in  an  analogy  a  child  could  read  and  not 
be  much  wiser: 

"What  the  hell  does  one  more  matter?  aint  she  been  proving  ever 
since  Sunday  she's  quit?  If  you'd  been  sawing  logs  as  long  as  she 
has,  what  the  hell  does  one  more  log  matter  when  you've  already 
cancelled  the  lease  and  even  took  down  the  sign?"  {R  280) 

Often  Faulkner  turns  either  to  exaggeration  or  understatement 
for  humorous  effect.  Aker,  after  seeing  the  finery  Sutpen  has  in- 
stalled in  his  house  "came,  a  little  wild-eyed  and  considerably 
slack-mouthed,  into  the  Holston  House  bar  one  evening  and 
said,  'Boys,  this  time  he  stole  the  whole  durn  steamboat!'" 
{A A  44)  Jones  has  a  favorite  grim  expression,  all  the  more  power- 
ful because  he  will  provide  Sutpen's  exit  from  life:  "'TTzrv 
mought  have  kilt  us,  but  they  aint  whupped  us yit,  air  they?'  "  {AA  187) 
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Ned  hopes  "  '.  .  .  maybe  I  can  get  some  sleep  before  I  forget 
how  to.'  "  (R  263)  Mr.  McDiarmid  is  described  as  a  man  "who 
ran  the  depot  eating  room,  who,  the  legend  went,  could  slice  a 
ham  so  thin  that  his  entire  family  had  made  a  summer  trip  to 
Chicago  on  the  profits  from  one  of  them.  .  .  ."  (R  235)  Some- 
times Faulkner  uses  both  under-  and  overstatement  at  once. 
Notice  the  tension  between  the  adverb  and  the  number  of  partici- 
pants and  the  time  in  this  comment  on  Grandfather's  car: 
"...  it  had  kerosene  lamps  for  night  driving  and  when  rain 
threatened  five  or  six  people  could  readily  put  up  the  top  and 
curtains  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  .  .  ."  (R  28)  It's  hard  to  de- 
cide whether  hyperbole  or  litotes  labels  the  source  of  humor  in 
Falls's  complaint  about  his  legs  after  walking  three  miles: 
"  'looks  like  they're  fixin'  to  give  out  on  me,  and  I  ain't  but 
ninety-three,  neither.'  "  (S  220)  Or  in  Charles's  reflection  that 
"women  couldn't  really  stand  anything  except  tragedy  and 
poverty  and  physical  pain."  (ID  208) 

Faulkner's  use  of  understatement  takes  a  peculiarly  consistent 
form  in  that  it  most  often  helps  structure  humor  in  an  exception- 
ally tense  situation.  When  Otis  reveals  the  shocking  truth  about 
Mr,  Binford's  Sunday  occupation,  Miss  Reba  and  the  others  are 
struck  wordless.  Lucius'  view  of  the  scene  sounds  very  like  Huck 
Finn  reporting:  "And  then  some  more  silence.  It  was  quite  peace- 
ful." (R  111)  When  Sutpen  comes  to  town,  and  civic  virtue  has 
decided  to  demand  the  truth  of  his  doings,  the  threatening  group 
is  described  as  a  "committee  (your  grandfather  said  it  had  grown 
to  almost  fifty  by  now)  moving  too,  following  him  across  the 
square."  {AA  47)  (This  is  the  precise  opposite  of  inflating  Boon's 
guardians  to  a  'corporation.')  When  Lucas  is  in  jail,  in  danger  of 
lynching,  a  deputy  sits  reading  the  funny  paper  to  hold  ofi  assail- 
ants, not  the  potentially  dangerous  Beat  Four  boys,  but  any  likely 
townfolk:  "  'This  here's  just  for  local  consumption  now.'  "  (ID  53) 
Inside  the  jail,  Lucas  tells  Charles  to  go  dig  up  the  murdered 
body.  Aloud,  Charles  figures  it  will  take  him  until  after  midnight, 
and  by  then  it  may  be  too  late.  The  unspoken  thought  hangs 
between  him  and  Lucas  that  a  lynching  may  already  have  taken 
place.  But  all  Lucas  says,  in  an  answer  both  funny  and  moving, 
is"'ril  try  to  wait!'"  (ID  73) 
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Politeness  distinguishes  the  characters  in  moments  of  highest 
tension,  especially  if  the  character  is  Colonel  Sartoris.  During  the 
war,  a  Yankee  patrol  almost  captures  him,  failing  only  because 
it  doesn't  recognize  him  soon  enough.  Falls  tells  it  this  way: 
"  'And  thar  you  was  a-standin',  holdin'  the  hoss,  and  that  'ere 
Yankee  patrol  yellin'  up  behind,  until  Gunnel  got  his  boots  on. 
And  then  he  tole  you  to  tell  yo'  aunt  he  wouldn't  be  home  fer 
supper.'  "  {S  22)  After  the  war,  the  Colonel  got  annoyed  with  two 
Missouri  carpetbaggers  trying  to  help  Negroes  vote.  With  lethal 
intentions,  he  called  on  them  at  their  boarding  house: 

"  'Madam,'  he  says,  liftin'  his  beaver,  'I  have  a  small  matter  of 
business  to  discuss  with  yo'  lodgers.  Permit  me.' 

[He  goes  upstairs,  shoots  the  two  men,  and  returns.] 
He  stopped  in  front  of  Miz  Winterbottom  and  lifted  his  hat  agin. 

"  'Madam,'  he  says,  'I  was  fo'ced  to  muss  up  yo'  guestroom  right 
considerable.  Pray  accept  my  apologies,  and  have  yo'  nigger  clean 
it  up  and  send  the  bill  to  me.  My  apologies  again,  madam,  fer 
havin'  been  put  to  the  necessity  of  exterminatin'  vermin  on  yo' 
premises.  Gentlemen,'  he  says  to  us,  'good  mawnin.'  "  (S  236) 

This  would  be  considerably  funnier  at  present  if  such  extreme 
action  by  Southerners  were  more  a  thing  of  the  past.  However, 
Faulkner  takes  humor  to  another  plane  by  an  immediately 
following  general  statement  which  again  works  to  illustrate  the 
Colonel's  high  position: 

"And,  Bayard,"  old  man  Falls  said,  "I  sort  of  envied  them  two 
Nawthuners,  be  damned  ef  I  didn't.  A  feller  kin  take  a  wife  and 
live  with  her  fer  a  long  time,  but  after  all  they  ain't  no  kin.  But  the 
feller  that  brings  you  into  the  world  or  sends  you  outen  hit.  .  .  ." 
{S  236) 

Another  distinctive  form  of  understatement  occurs  whenever 
Faulkner  leaves  a  part  half  said.  Ned  implies  that  the  four  people 
hunting  Otis  were  just  as  well  occupied  elsewhere:  "  'It's  a  good 
place  to  hunt  for  him,  whether  they  finds  him  or  not.'  "  (R  234) 
The  initial  situation  where  Boon  chases  Ludus  is  serious  not  only 
because  someone  might  get  hurt,  but  also  because  it  forces  a 
gentlemen's  agreement  over  the  unacknowledged  presence  of 
a  pistol  into  the  open,  a  disclosure  which  would  inevitably  make 
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"Father  and  John  Powell  both  liars."  (R  9)  Boon  labors  hard, 
with  all  the  indirection  he  can  summon,  to  warn  Lucius  to  keep 
his  mouth  shut. 

"Do  you  see  what  I  mean  now?  Is  that  clear?" 

"I  dont  know,"  I  said.  "It  must  be,  or  you  couldn't  keep  on 

talking  about  it."  (R  104) 

[After  two  more  voluble  paragraphs,  Lucius  calmly  says,] 
"What  you  mean  is,  whatever  I  see  on  this  trip  up  here,  not  to  tell 
Boss  or  Father  or  Mother  or  Grandmother  when  we  get  back 
home.  Is  that  it?"  (R  105) 

Perhaps  the  prize  example  comes  in  an  exchange  on  the  trip  to 
Memphis,  when  Ned  and  Boon  talk  from  full  knowledge  of  the 
house  where  they're  heading,  and  Lucius  inquires  about  it: 

"Maybe  they've  all  gone  to  early  prayer  meeting,"  I  said. 
"No,"  Boon  said.  "I  don't  think  so.  Likely  they're  just  resting." 
"From  what?"  I  said. 

"Hee  hee  hee,"  Ned  said  in  the  back  seat.  Obviously,  we  were 
learning,  Ned  had  been  in  Memphis  before.  (R  97) 

The  child  character  is  still  in  ignorance,  and  has  even  turned  the 
answer  to  his  own  satisfaction.  The  reader  is  privy  to  both  the 
men's  knowledge,  and  also  the  author's  amusement  at  the 
discrepancy. 

Quite  often,  Faulkner  launches  into  direct  definition,  using  his 
own  marked  viewpoint  to  describe  something  or  someone  he 
wants  to  analyze.  He  cites  Miss  Jenny  as  a  "true  optimist — that 
is,  expecting  the  worst  at  all  times  and  so  being  daily  agreeably 
surprised."  (S  204)  Politically,  "a  Republican  is  a  man  who  made 
his  money;  a  Liberal  is  a  man  who  inherited  his;  a  Democrat  is 
a  barefooted  Liberal  in  a  cross-country  race ;  a  Conservative  is  a 
Republican  who  has  learned  to  read  and  write."  {R  109)  In 
fashions,  he  notes — using  his  typical  building  of  a  humorous 
effect  by  repetition — "shorts  or  scanties  capable  of  giving  women 
the  freedom  they  need  in  their  fight  for  freedom."  {R  196)  Some 
of  his  best  definition  is  reserved  for  mules,  which  he  apparently 
understood  thoroughly  from  close  observation.  Mules  "accept 
environment  yet  still  retain  at  least  something  of  personal 
liberty."  {R  121)  Uncle  Parsham  tactfully  distracts  Lucius  from 
homesickness  by  having  him  drive  a  mule  hitched  to  a  buggy,  at 
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the  same  time  giving  him  a  superb  informal  lecture  of  which  this 
is  only  part: 

"Then  you  can  learn  now.  A  mule  aint  like  a  horse.  When  a 
horse  gets  a  wrong  notion  in  his  head,  all  you  got  to  do  is  swap  him 
another  one  for  it.  Most  anything  will  do— a  whip  or  spur  or  just 
scare  him  by  hollering  at  him.  A  mule  is  different.  He  can  hold 
two  notions  at  the  same  time  and  the  way  to  change  one  of  them 
is  to  act  like  you  believe  he  thought  of  changing  it  first."  {R  245) 

Faulkner  does  not  ignore  precise  description,  a  writer's  most 
common  source  for  humorous  inclusion.  We  meet  Skipworth, 
the  constable,  who  wore  "a  guttapercha  eartrumpet  on  a  raw- 
hide thong  around  his  neck  like  a  foxhorn";  {ID  37)  Dan 
Grinnup,  "who  was  never  quite  completely  drunk";  (R  8)  and 
a  possible  source  of  that  drunkenness,  "  'half  a  jug  of  rotgut, 
mainly  lye  and  red  pepper.'  "  (R  13)  We  learn  the  contents  of  an 
early  car's  paraphernalia  in  the  cataloguing  of  back  seat  gear 
under  which  Ned  hid.  {R  65)  Boon  feels  that  anyone  to  protect 
himself  from  Otis'  knife  wielding  should  wear  "  'one  of  them  old- 
time  iron  union  suits  like  you  see  in  museums.'  "  (R  195)  Ludus, 
trying  to  escape  Boon's  doubtful  marksmanship,  is  seen  "twenty 
feet  away  and  still  in  the  frozen  attitude  of  running  or  frozen  in 
the  attitude  of  running  or  in  the  attitude  of  frozen  running." 
(R  14)  The  word  'frozen'  moves  along  in  sentence-position, 
making  about  as  much  forward  progress  as  Ludus. 

In  both  early  and  later  books,  Faulkner  used  Negro  descrip- 
tions, both  of  them  and  by  them,  to  inject  humor.  Caspey,  the 
faking  ex-soldier,  provides  three  examples:  he  returns  from  war 
"with  a  definite  disinclination  toward  labor,  honest  or  otherwise, 
and  two  honorable  wounds  incurred  in  a  razor-hedged  crap 
game."  (S  62)  He  has  ambivalent  feelings  toward  his  branch  of 
service:  "  '.  .  .  we  wuz  in  de  army,  whar  a  man  kin  do  whut  he 
wants  to  es  long  es  dey'll  let  'im.  .  .  .'  "  (S  65-6)  The  tale  of  his 
encounters  with  Germans  comes  home  fired  in  the  mold  of  his 
imagination : 

"Whut  does  dey  look  like?"  she  asked.  "Like  folks?" 
"Dey's  big,"  Caspey  answered.  "Sort  of  pink  lookin'  and  about 
eight  foot  tall.  Only  folks  in  de  whole  American  war  dat  could 
handle  'um  wuz  de  cullud  regiments."  (S  64) 
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Lucas'  calm  in  jail  is  witnessed  by  Charles  who  sees  him  "lying 
on  the  spread  papers,  asleep,  on  his  back,  his  head  pillowed  on 
one  of  his  shoes."  {ID  58) 

But  the  descriptive  humor  applies  to  whites  as  well,  and  ranges 
from  grim  to  lyric.  The  hill  stronghold  of  the  Cowries  is  "where 
.  .  .  the  only  stranger  ever  to  enter  with  impunity  was  Cod  and 
He  only  by  daylight  and  on  Sunday."  {ID  36)  Quentin  broods 
over  the  graveyard's  arrangement: 

.  .  .  whoever  had  buried  Judith  must  have  been  afraid  that  the 
other  dead  would  contract  the  disease  from  her,  since  her  grave 
was  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  enclosure,  as  far  from  the  other  four 
as  the  enclosure  would  permit.   .   .  .   {AA  210) 

Lucius,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  laundry  in  mind,  when  he 
thinks,  "I  wanted  a  change  of  clothes  that  had  had  time  to  rest 
for  a  while,  like  at  home,  smelling  of  rest  and  quiet  drawers  and 
starch  and  bluing.  .   .   ."  {R  260) 

By  far  the  largest  focus  of  Faulkner's  descriptive  powers  was 
directed  toward  Southern  customs,  using  both  dialogue  and  ex- 
position as  techniques.  Swearing,  apparently,  was  an  important 
if  delimited  accomplishment  necessary  to  Southern  gentlemen. 
It  could  have  pace,  as  when  Father  "even  finished  cursing,  just 
on  principle,  as  though  there  were  no  urgency  anywhere  .  .  .  ," 
{R  6)  or  ethical  overtones,  as  in 

Two  years  ago  his  uncle  had  told  him  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  cursing;  on  the  contrary  it  was  not  only  useful  but  sub- 
stituteless  but  like  everything  else  valuable  it  was  precious  only 
because  the  supply  was  limited  and  if  you  wasted  it  on  nothing  on 
its  urgent  need  you  might  find  yourself  bankrupt.   .   .   .  {ID  42) 

Responsible  gentlemen  typically  took  care  of  the  indigent  with 
tact.  The  Judge's  concealing  the  source  of  Miss  Rosa's  income 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Another  occasion  arose  in  a  memo- 
rable short  story  when  Miss  Emily's  protectors  secretly  spread 
rat  poison  around  her  odorous  house.  Judge  Stevens  facing  a 
direct-action  advocate  with  "  'Dammit,  sir,'  .  .  .  'will  you  accuse 
a  lady  to  her  face  of  smelling  bad?'  "  {RE  122)  For  his  wagon- 
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stealing,  Ludus  was  "fired"  but  everybody  including  himself 
understood  that  "he  was  merely  being  docked  a  week's  pay  (with 
vacation)."  (R  14)  Sam  Caldwell  sees  that  Ned,  tired  out  from 
horse  guarding,  gets  breakfast  in  a  pail  complete  with  whiskey. 
{R  152)  The  girl  wounded  by  Boon's  inaccurate  shot  is  judged 
fully  compensated  by  "  'a  new  dress,  .  .  .  and  a  bag  of  candy  and 
give  her  father  ten  dollars,  and  that'll  settle  Boon  with  her.'  " 
(/?15) 

Rarely,  the  Negro's  view  of  the  whites  produces  humor.  Ned 
observes  the  mounting  excitement  before  the  horse  race,  and 
says,  "  'Folks  is  already  kind  of  dropping  by  Possum's  lot  like 
they  wasn't  noticing  themselves  doing  it.  .  .  .'  "  {R  205)  When 
he  realizes  the  full  implication  of  the  man  with  the  mule  team  at 
Hell  Creek  bottom,  he  says,  "  'You  mean  to  say  he  gets  in  here 
with  that  team  and  works  this  place  like  a  patch  just  to  keep  it 
boggy?  .  .  .  What  I  wants  Boss  to  get  me  is  a  well-travelled 
mudhole.'  "  (R  85-6)  When  he  finally  gives  the  explanation  of  his 
car  trade  for  a  stolen  horse,  it  is  simply  because  "  'Bobo  got  mixed 
up  with  a  white  man.  .  .  .'  "  (R  287)  Faulkner  wrings  not  only 
grim  humor  but  suspense  out  of  the  debate  between  John  Henry 
and  his  father  as  to  whether  to  interfere  or  not  with  a  white  man 
(Bayard  Sartoris),  even  if  that  act  means  rescuing  him  from  an 
auto  accident.  {S  206-9) 

More  often  the  whites  have  the  humorous  upper  hand,  whether 
over  other  whites  or  Negroes.  Miss  Jenny  has  no  truck  with  the 
fancy  ways  of  Myrtle,  Dr.  Alford's  ambitious  receptionist,  when 
she  brings  Sartoris  to  be  seen.  In  just  a  brief  exchange,  she  re- 
duces Myrtle  to  customary  polite  Southern  "Yessums."  (S  94-5) 
Compson  deliberately  forces  Luster  to  produce  a  desperate  list  of 
reasons  why  he  should  not  shelter  from  a  storm  in  a  "haunted" 
house.  (AA  213-4)  Sutpen  organizes  an  almost  festive  hunt  for 
his  escaped  architect,  starting  with  champagne,  whiskey,  and  a 
quarter  of  venison  while  waiting  for  the  trailing  dogs.  {AA  219) 
Perhaps  the  most  sly  of  all  Southerners  Faulkner  depicts  is  the 
mudhole  proprietor  who  turns  age,  color,  and  condition  to  his 
own  advantage.  Having  worsened  his  obstacle  to  traveling,  he 
doubles  his  last  year's  price  for  rescue,  then  triples  it  by  adding  a 
fee  for  the  two  passengers.  When  Boon  tries  to  plead  that  Lucius 
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is  a  child,  and  Ned  isn't  "even"  a  white  man,  the  following 
chapter-ending  takes  place: 

"Walking  back  to  Jefferson  might  be  lighter  for  him,"  the  man 
said,  "but  it  wont  be  no  shorter." 

"All  right,"  Boon  said,  "but  look  at  the  other  one!  When  he  gets 
that  mud  washed  off,  he  aint  even  white!" 

The  man  looked  at  distance  awhile.  Then  he  looked  at  Boon. 
"Son,"  he  said,  "both  these  mules  is  color-blind."  {R  91) 

Part  of  the  descriptive  humor  concerns  the  economic  terms  of 
the  time,  not  necessarily  of  the  region.  By  helping  his  father  all 
Saturday  morning,  Lucius  earned  the  "sum  of  ten  cents  a  week, 
which  it  was  assumed  I  would  live  inside  of."  {R  4)  Ned  reasons 
that  a  modest  lure  rather  than  $50  or  $100  will  attract  Otis' 
larcenous  self  to  return  Minnie's  gold  tooth:  "  '.  .  .  he'll  believe 
a  extra  number  like  twenty-eight  dollars,  mainly  because  he'll 
think  it  aint  enough.  .  .  .' "  (R  221)  Lucius  himself  feels  that 
although  by  joining  Boon  in  deceit,  he  had  sold  his  "soul  to 
Satan  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  at  least  [he]  would  damn  well  collect 
the  pottage  and  eat  it  too.  .  .  ."  {R  66)  Charles  Mallison  becomes 
aware  of  a  fine  distinction  for  "people  who  .  .  .  tried  to  make 
a  little  more  money  than  they  perhaps  deserved  by  fair  means  of 
course  or  at  least  by  legal."  (ID  56)  And  a  nice  complexity  of 
money-and-people-relations  arises  when  Lucius  badgers  Ned 
about  Ned's  horse-racing  profit: 

"You  learned  a  considerable  about  folks  on  that  trip;  I'm  just 

surprised  you  aint  learnt  more  about  money  too.  Do  you  want 

Boss  to  insult  me,  or  do  you  want  me  to  insult  Boss,  or  do  you 

want  both?" 

"How  do  you  mean?"  I  said. 

"When  I  offers  to  pay  his  gambling  debt,  aint  I  telling  him  to  his 

face  he  aint  got  enough  sense  to  bet  on  horses?  And  when  I  tells 

him  where   the  money  come   from  I'm  gonter  pay  it  with,  aint 

I  proving  it?" 

"I  still  dont  see  where  the  insult  to  you  comes  in,"  I  said. 

"He  might  take  it,"  Ned  said.  {R  304) 

One  other  repeated  humorous  device  is  Faulkner's  various 
handling  of  developing  action.  Usually  this  is  prolonged  and 
intricate,  the  gradual  involvement  adding  to  the  humor,  but 
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sometimes  it's  very  quick.  Preparing  breakfast  for  his  unexpected 
guests,  the  sheriff  breaks  the  tension  of  a  rising,  fear-laden  scene 
with  a  brisk  "  'How  many  can  eat  more  than  two  eggs?' "  {ID  114) 
It  doesn't  take  Boon  long  to  gather  up  Miss  Ballenbaugh  and 
friends,  and  indulge  them  in  a  generous  automobile  excursion. 
{R  11)  Neither  does  it  take  Lycurgus  very  long  to  separate  the 
stolen  tooth  from  Otis,  tied  on  the  back  of  a  running  jumping 
mule.  {R  283)  When  Grandfather's  expectorating  habits  turn 
out  dangerous  to  car  riders,  a  solution  is  rapidly  devised: 
".  .  .  all  of  us  were  quick  now  in  fact,  so  that  almost  before  the 
instant  when  Grandfather  knew  he  was  going  to  turn  his  head 
to  the  left  to  spit,  the  screen  had  already  come  up  and  all  of  us 
in  the  back  seat  had  leaned  to  the  right  like  we  were  on  the  same 
wire.   .  .   ."  {R  41) 

But  Charles's  uncle,  trying  to  distract  Miss  Habersham  (who  is 
too  strong-minded  to  need  it)  describes  at  leisure  the  betrayal  of 
a  still  because  two  ladies  got  to  feuding  over  something  which 
began  "over  the  matter  of  a  prize  cake  at  a  church  supper 
bazaar."  {ID  233)  Feuds  in  general,  which  take  time  to  develop, 
give  Faulkner  intricate  cause  for  fun.  Quentin's  aunt,  believing 
herself  dying  and  that  an  unamicable  kinswoman  would  have 
her  buried  in  a  dress  she  hated,  sees  to  the  burning  of  that  dress 
in  the  backyard  before  she  goes  in  for  an  expected  fatal  opera- 
tion. {AA)  (Notice  the  similar  grim  humor  of  Abbie  Bundren's 
act  in  As  I  Lay  Dying  when  she  oversees  her  own  coffin-building 
from  her  sickbed.)  Boon  and  Grandfather  spar  at  length  over 
whether  the  car  is  to  be  used  or  not.  {R  32ff.)  Boon  and  Lucius 
have  almost  a  full-page  fight  over  whether  Lucius  is  to  take  a 
bath  or  not.  Boon  wins,  shortly  after  he  convinces  the  boy  he's 
been  traveling  since  Saturday,  and  has  "two  sets  of  dirt  now." 
(i?  214)  (The  remark  also  reveals  Boon's  inability  to  count,  since 
Lucius  last  had  a  bath  on  Saturday  and  it  is  now  Tuesday.)  The 
entire  last  scene  in  which  an  absolved  Lucas  settles  his  defense 
account  with  Charles's  uncle  leaves  a  reader  laughing  and  half- 
exasperated  in  the  same  mood  as  the  uncle.  He  asks  Lucas  for  the 
ridiculously  low  fee  of  $2  to  cover  the  expense  of  a  pen  point 
thrown  in  a  fit  of  temper  (caused  by  dealing  with  Lucas) .  Lucas 
pays  the  S2  first  with  a  bill  "crumpled  into  a  ball  not  much 
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larger  than  a  shriveled  olive,"  {ID  245),  then  substitutes  pennies 
so  he  won't  have  to  make  an  extra  trip  to  the  bank,  then  returns 
for  a  receipt — an  utterly  maddening  return  similar  to  the  delega- 
tion's coming  back  to  old  Bayard  for  "  'de  extry  fawty  cents'  "  on 
Simon's  debt.  {S  275) 

Occasionally,  a  situation  seems  to  have  met  an  impasse,  and 
Faulkner  solves  it  with  humor  more  warm  than  funny.  Lucas'  in- 
sistence on  telling  only  Charles  the  full  truth  is  foreshadowed  by 
Ephraim's  revealing  to  him  where  his  mother's  ring  lies  under 
the  pig  trough:  "  '.  .  .  So  I  waited  for  you.  Young  folks  and 
womens,  they  aint  cluttered.  They  can  listen.  But  a  middle-year 
man  like  your  paw  and  your  uncle,  they  cant  listen.  They  aint 
got  time.  They're  too  busy  with  facks.   .   .  .'  "  {ID  71) 

Lucius'  father  cannot  think  of  any  punishment  for  his  boy's 
transgressions  except  whipping,  a  step  he  is  unwilling  to  take.  Only 
the  grandfather's  unusual  intervention  saves  both  boy  and  father 
from  an  act  crippling  to  their  future  relationship.  The  grand- 
father has  the  detachment  simply  to  love  the  boy,  and  Lucius  is 
able  to  confess  to  him,  after  all  the  illegalities  he'd  witnessed,  the 
important  one  between  them:  "  T  lied.'  "  {R  302)  Warmly,  the 
grandfather  accepts  his  acknowledgment,  but  Faulkner  typi- 
cally touches  the  humorous  scene  with  sadness.  The  boy  must 
live  now  in  full  awareness  of  his  lie,  his  human  imperfections. 
The  innocence  of  youth,  with  that  journey  taken,  is  gone.  More 
has  been  reived  than  cars  or  horses,  as  much  fun  as  there  was 
on  the  way. 

Faulkner's  humor,  however  amusing,  however  leisurely,  casts 
sudden  substantial  shadows  and  probes  depths  which  hurt.  If  he 
is  now  in  a  position  to  challenge  Anderson  and  the  Brothers 
Grimm  to  a  story-telling  duel,  Faulkner  could  with  forewarning 
of  his  blend  begin,  "Wince  upon  a  time.  .   .  ." 
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Byron's  Letter  to  Murray  on  Cain 

Robert  Mortenson* 

ONE  of  the  interesting  items  William  H.  Marshall  described 
recently  in  "The  Byron  Collection  in  Memory  of  Meyer 
Davis,  Jr."^  is  a  piracy  of  Cain  published  in  1832  by  J.  Watson. 
This  particular  edition  contains  Byron's  letter  of  8  February  1822 
to  his  publisher  John  Murray  defending  his  play  Cain: 

Dear  Sir, 

Attacks  upon  me  were  to  be  expected;  but  I  perceive  one  upon 
you  in  the  papers,  which  I  confess  that  I  did  not  expect.  How,  or  in 
what  manner  jow  can  be  considered  responsible,  for  what  I  pub- 
lish, I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  If  "Cain"  be  "blasphemous,"  Par- 
adise Lost  is  blasphemous;  and  the  words  of  the  Oxford  gentleman, 
"Evil,  be  thou  my  good,"  are  from  that  very  poem,  from  the 
mouth  of  Satan;  and  is  there  any  thing  more  in  that  of  Lucifer 
in  the  Mystery?  "Cain"  is  nothing  more  than  a  drama,  not  a  piece 
of  argument.  If  Lucifer  and  Cain  speak  as  the  first  murderer  and 
the  first  rebel  may  be  supposed  to  speak,  surely  all  the  rest  of 
the  personages  talk  also  according  to  their  characters;  and  the 
stronger  passions  have  ever  been  permitted  to  the  drama.  I 
have  even  avoided  introducing  the  Deity,  as  in  Scripture, 
(though  Milton  does,  and  not  very  wisely  either) ;  but  have  adopted 
his  angel  as  sent  to  Cain,  instead,  on  purpose  to  avoid  shocking  any 
feelings  on  the  subject,  by  falling  short  of  what  all  uninspired  men 
must  fall  short  in,  viz.  giving  an  adequate  notion  of  the  effect  of  the 
presence  of  Jehovah.  The  old  Mysteries  introduced  him  liberally 
enough,  and  all  this  is  avoided  in  the  new  one. 

The  attempt  to  bully  you,  because  they  think  it  will  not  succeed 
with  me,  seems  to  me  as  atrocious  an  attempt  as  ever  disgraced  the 
times.  What!  when  Gibbon's,  Hume's,  Priestly's  [sic],  and  Drum- 
mond's  publishers  have  been  allowed  to  rest  in  peace  for  seventy 
years,  are  you  to  be  singled  out  for  a  work  of  fiction,  not  of  history  or 
argument?  There  must  be  something  at  the  bottom  of  this— some 
private  enemy  of  your  own:  it  is  otherwise  incredible. 

I  can  only  say,  ""Me,  me,  adsum  qui  feci,"  that  any  proceedings 
directed  against  you,  I  beg  may  be  transferred  to  me,  who  am 
willing,  and  ought,  to  endure  them  all;  that  if  you  have  lost  money 
by  the  publication,  I  will  refund  any,  or  all  of  the  copyright;  that 
I  desire  you  will  say,  that  both^ow  and  Mr.  Giffbrd  remonstrated 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Washington. 
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against  the  publication,  as  also  Mr.  Hobhouse;  that  /  alone  occa- 
sioned it,  and  I  alone  am  the  person  who  either  legally  or  other- 
wise should  bear  the  burden.  If  they  prosecute,  I  will  come  to  Eng- 
land; that  is,  if  by  meeting  it  in  my  own  person,  I  can  save  yours. 
Let  me  know — you  sha'nt  suffer  for  me,  if  I  can  help  it.  Make  any 
use  of  this  letter  which  you  please. 

Yours,  ever, 

BYRON.2 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  exact  circumstances  of  this  letter's  first  pub- 
lication have  never  been  described;  the  letter  was  actually  pub- 
lished in  many  newspapers  and  other  periodical  publications  in 
March  1822,  long  before  its  appearance  in  Thomas  Medwin's 
Journal  of  the  Conversations  oj  Lord  Byron:  Noted  During  a  Residence 
with  His  Lordship  at  Pisa,  in  the  Tears  1821  and  1822.^ 

Cain,  as  Murray  had  feared,  was  sensational.  Reviewers  were 
scandalized,  pamphleteers  blustered,  ministers  preached,  and  the 
piratical  publishers  had  another  field  day.  Murray  was  faced 
with  a  troublesome  dilemma:  to  suppress  the  piracies  of  Cain  he 
would  have  to  obtain  an  injunction  in  Chancery;  if  for  some 
reason  this  maneuver  failed  he  would  be  even  more  vulnerable 
to  criminal  action  for  having  published  a  blasphemous  work. 
There  already  were  rumors  that  the  Attorney-General  might  act 
and  that  the  Constitutional  Association  or  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice  might  instigate  criminal  proceedings.  Mur- 
ray decided  to  seek  the  injunction.  By  coincidence,  Byron,  who 
had  heard  about  the  strong  reaction  against  Cain,  wrote  his  letter 
to  Murray  at  the  same  time  as  the  Chancery  proceedings  versus 
William  Benbow,  the  piratical  publisher,  were  taking  place  be- 
tween 7  and  12  February  1822.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  re- 
fused to  grant  the  injunction  on  the  grounds  that  there  was 
sufficient  doubt  about  Cain^s  nature — in  other  words,  Cain  might 
actually  be  blasphemous  and  therefore  its  copyright  could  not  be 
protected. 

Murray,  "the  most  timid  of  God's  booksellers,"'*  as  Byron  de- 
scribed him  on  another  occasion,  was  more  concerned  about  his 
situation  than  ever;  he  must  have  been  most  grateful  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  Byron's  letter  a  few  weeks  later,  particularly  for  the  last 
sentence — "Make   any   use   of  this   letter   which   you   please." 
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Murray  apparently  ordered  the  letter,  without  the  postscript  of 
course,  to  be  set  up  in  type  immediately  because  there  is  a  proof 
of  this  letter  in  the  Murray  archives.^  At  the  top  of  this  proof  sheet 
is  written  "Correct  and  press  instantly  /  100  copies  /  some  [?] 
time  [?]  tonight."  He  then  seems  to  have  sent  copies  of  the  letter 
to  a  great  many  newspapers,  magazines,  and  journals,  perhaps  as 
an  advertisement.  The  letter  appeared  in  at  least  four  daily  news- 
papers like  The  Times  on  7  March  1822.  In  the  next  three  days 
the  letter  appeared  at  least  an  additional  ten  times  in  daily  papers 
like  The  Courier  and  in  weekly  papers  like  The  Examiner.  In  all, 
more  than  twenty  periodicals  published  the  letter  in  this  fashion, 
sometimes  with  comments  about  the  letter  or  the  situation.®  Also, 
in  the  March  issue  of  Blackwood'' s  Edinburgh  Magazine"^  appeared 
the  so-called  "original"  poetical  version  of  the  letter  that  Murray 
had  had  "translated  into  prose": 


If  this  goes  on,  I  wish  you'd  plainly  tell  'em, 
'Twere  quite  a  treat  to  me  to  be  indicted; 
Is  it  less  sin  to  write  such  books  than  sell  'em? 


-On  my  account  you  never  shall  be  dunn'd. 
The  copyright,  in  part,  I  will  refund. 


Just  speak  the  word,  I'll  fly  to  be  your  prop. 

They  shall  not  touch  a  hair,  man,  in  your  head. 
You're  free  to  print  this  letter.   .   .  . 


The  letter  also  appeared  in  two  other  pirated  editions  of  Cain 
published  by  Richard  Carlile  in  1822.  In  this  respect  these  edi- 
tions are  similar  to  the  1832  Watson  edition.^  Carlile,  considered 
particularly  dangerous  because  of  his  seditious  arguments  against 
the  government,  especially  in  his  periodical  The  Republican,  spent 
several  years  in  prison.  In  the  15  March  1822  issue  of  his  journaP 
he  argued  that  he  was  a  respecter  of  property  and  not  a  pirate  like 
Benbow.  He  hoped  by  publishing  a  cheap  edition  (at  sixpence)  to 
challenge  the  authorities  and  force  them  to  bring  proceedings 
against  Byron.  Carlile  praises  Byron's  letter  because  "it  contains 
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an  open  declaration  of  war  against  all  delusion  and  supersti- 
tion. .  .  ."  The  letter  is  related  to  one  other  publication  of  in- 
terest in  this  situation.  In  April  1822  appeared  under  the  pseudo- 
nym "Philo-Milton"  a  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Vindication  of  the 
^^ Paradise  Losi'\from  the  Charge  of  Exculpating  "Cain,  A  Mystery,^^^^ 
which  quoted  on  its  title  page  Byron's  statement  referred  to  above 
declaring  Cain  and  Paradise  Lost  to  be  identical  in  their  treatment 
of  religious  subjects. 

Murray,  then,  used  Byron's  letter  to  relieve  the  pressure  against 
himself;  this  device  seems  to  have  been  effectual,  for  he  was  not 
prosecuted.  Possibly,  no  action  would  have  been  taken  anyway; 
the  cause  against  Cain  was  becoming  less  celebrated,  and  other 
matters  such  as  the  first  number  of  77?^  Liberal  in  October  1822, 
before  very  long  were  to  claim  the  public's  attention.  John  Hunt, 
the  publisher  of  The  Liberal,  was  prosecuted  for  publishing  in  it 
Byron's  The  Vision  of  Judgment.  Murray,  despite  his  fears,  was  not 
so  likely  to  be  acted  against  as  Hunt,  who  with  his  brother  Leigh 
had  been  imprisoned  some  years  before  for  attacking  the  Regent 
in  The  Examiner,  simply  because  Murray  was  a  member  of  the 
conservative  literary  establishment  and  thus  widely  respected. 

Byron  commented  on  this  whole  affair  and  the  possible  ter- 
mination of  their  publishing  relationship  in  the  postscript  to  his 
8  February  letter  to  Murray: 

You  will  now  perceive  that  it  was  as  well  for  you,  that  I  have  de- 
cided upon  changing  my  publisher;  though  that  was  not  my  motive, 
but  dissatisfaction  at  one  or  two  things  in  your  conduct,  of  no  great 
moment  perhaps  even  then.  But  now,  all  such  things  disappear  in 
my  regret  at  having  been  unintentionally  the  means  of  getting  you 
into  a  scrape.  Be  assured  that  no  momentary  irritation  (at  real  or 
supposed  omissions  or  commissions)  shall  ever  prevent  me  from 
doing  you  justice  when  you  deserve  it,  or  that  I  will  allow  you  (if 
I  can  avoid  it),  to  participate  in  any  odium  or  persecution,  which 
ought  to  fall  on  me  only. 

Murray,  however,  took  no  further  chances.  He  refused  to  publish 
Heaven  and  Earth  (another  "mystery").  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  and 
the  later  cantos  of  Don  Juan.  This  left  him  with  only  the  perfectly 
innocuous  Werner,  the  last  work  of  Byron's  that  he  published  until 
after  the  poet's  death. 
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NOTES 

1.   The  Library  Chronicle,  XXXIII  (1967),8-29. 

2.  The  text  of  the  letter  is  quoted  from  the  1832  Watson  edition.  See 
The  Works  of  Lord  Byron:  Letters  and  Journals,  ed.  Rowland  E. 
Prothero,  VI  (London:  John  Murray,  1901),  13-18,  for  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  letter,  diflfering  slightly  from  Watson  in  minor 
matters  of  form  and  including  a  postscript  published  for  the  first 
time  in  this  edition. 

3.  (London:  Henry  Colburn,  1824),  pp.  129-131. 

4.  Medwin,  p.  154. 

5.  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  John  Murray  for  allowing  me  to  see  this  proof. 

6.  The  letter  was  published  in  the  following  periodicals  and  probably 
appeared  in  additional  newspapers,  now  virtually  unavailable  for 
examination: 

March?,  1822 

The  Morning  Chronicle 

The  Morning  Post 

The  Times 

The  True  Briton 
March  8,  1822 

The  Courier 

The  Morning  Herald 
March  9,  1822 

Baldwin's  London  Weekly  Journal 

The  Gazette  of  Fashion 

The  Literary  Chronicle  and  Weekly  Review 
March  10,  1822 

BeWs  Weekly  Messenger 

British  Monitor 

The  Examiner 

Observer  of  the  Times 

The  Representative 
March  12,  1822 

The  Scrap  Book 
March  15,  1822 

The  Republican 
March  16,  1822 

The  Scotsman 

The  Literary  Gazette 
March  23,  1822 

The  Gridiron 
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March  1822 

Blackwood' s  Edinburgh  Magazine 

The  European  Magazine  and  London  Review 
April  1,  1822 

The  New  Monthly  Magazine  and  Universal  Register 
April  14,  1822 

John  Bull 
May  1822 

The  Monthly  Repository  of  Theology  and  General  Literature 
June  1822 

The  Brighton  Magazine 

7.  XI,  375-*359  [377]. 

8.  James  Watson,  who  had  been  first  a  salesman  and  later  a  com- 
positor for  Carlile,  in  1831  set  up  his  own  shop  and  presumably- 
modeled  his  edition  of  Cain  on  that  of  his  former  employer.  Watson, 
who  was  himself  imprisoned  during  his  association  with  Carlile, 
later  became  a  leader  in  the  Chartist  Movement.  See  their  respec- 
tive entries  in  the  DNB  for  further  information  on  both  Watson 
and  Carlile. 

9.  V,  341-43. 

10.  London:  Rivington,  1822. 
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^^A  backward  glance  on  my  own  road" 

Ned  A  M.  Westlake* 


THIS  twenty-page  Whitman  manuscript  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  John  R.  Stevenson  to  the  University  Library  in  honor 
of  his  father,  Dr.  John  A.  Stevenson,  and  Professor  ScuUey 
Bradley,  who  collaborated  in  editing  the  text  and  published  it 
with  a  facsimile  reproduction,  as  Walt  Whitman's  Backward 
Glances,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1947.  The  manuscript 
was  inserted  just  behind  the  title  page  of  the  first  volume  of  a 
unique  set  of  The  Complete  Writings  of  Walt  Whitman,  issued  by 
Whitman's  literary  executors  in  1902,  ten  years  after  the  poet's 
death.  This  was  a  ten-volume  edition  issued  in  a  variety  of  for- 
mats, all  printed  from  the  same  plates  but  with  differing  bindings, 
illustrations,  and  quality  of  paper.  The  regular  edition,  "The 
Book-Lover's  Camden  Edition,"  was  five  hundred  numbered 
sets.  "The  Connoisseur's  Camden  Edition"  was  issued  in  two 
hundred  numbered  sets.  There  were  ten  sets,  each  enhanced  by 
an  autograph  Whitman  letter;  thirty-two  sets  comprised  "The 
Author's  Autograph  Edition,"  each  containing  a  piece  of  Whit- 
man manuscript  at  the  front  of  the  first  volume.  This  unique  set 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  John  R.  Stevenson  bears  the  hand- 
engrossed  notation  on  the  third  fly-leaf  of  the  first  volume  identi- 
fying it  as  the  "Special  Autobiographical  Set."  Printed  on  Japan 
vellum,  it  is  bound  in  full  green  crushed  morocco,  the  front  and 
back  covers  decorated  with  gilded  and  inlaid  red  morocco  tulips, 
with  gilt  edges  and  watered  silk  endleaves. 

On  the  fifth  fly-leaf  appeared  an  affidavit  dated  May  19,1 902, 
signed  by  Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  editor  of  The  Critic,  stating  that 
the  inserted  manuscript  had  been  continuously  in  her  possession 
since  Whitman  sent  it  to  her  for  publication.  In  order  to  show 
both  sides  of  each  manuscript  leaf,  the  center  of  each  blank  book 
leaf  was  cut  out,  leaving  a  narrow  frame  of  paper  stock  on  which 
the  page  of  the  manuscript  was  pasted.  At  Mr.  Stevenson's  re- 
quest,  we   have    carefully  removed  the  pages    containing    the 

*  Curator,  Rare  Book  Collection,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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affidavit  and  the  manuscript,  securely  tipped  in  an  acknowledg- 
ment from  the  University  and  blank  leaves  to  preserve  the  shape 
of  the  volume,  and  returned  it  to  Mr.  Stevenson  to  whom  this 
edition  and  many  other  important  Whitman  books  were  a  be- 
quest from  his  father. 

The  manuscript  is  typical  of  many  Whitman  pieces,  written  on 
a  variety  of  paper,  some  the  engraved  stationery  of  his  good 
friends  in  Germantown,  the  Robert  Pearsall  Smith  family,  some 
on  inferior  lined  note  paper.  Many  of  the  pages  are  made  up  of 
separate  small  sheets  which  the  poet  reassembled  and  pasted  to- 
gether to  form  the  coherent  manuscript.  As  the  reproduction  of 
the  first  page  shows,  the  entire  manuscript  bears  many  of  the 
author's  deletions  and  alterations. 

The  editors  of  the  1947  publication  of  this  manuscript  have 
traced  the  evolution  from  this  germinal  essay  and  three  later 
essays  to  its  final  revision  as  the  preface  to  November  Boughs,  1888. 
This  culminating  essay,  "A  Backward  Glance  O'er  Travel'd 
Roads,"  appeared  also  as  the  conclusion  of  Whitman's  completed 
Leaves  oj  Grass,  1889  and  1891-2,  along  with  his  command  that  it 
be  the  conclusion  to  all  future  editions. 

The  Library  is  grateful  to  Mr.  John  R.  Stevenson  for  this  gift 
to  be  added  to  the  University's  Whitman  Collection  which  has 
enabled  Professor  Bradley  to  carry  on  at  Pennsylvania  his  literary 
editorship  of  The  Collected  Writings  oj  Walt  Whitman  (nine  volumes 
completed)  and  to  prepare  his  Textual  Variorum  oj  Leaves  oj  Grass 
for  the  press. 
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The  friends  of  the  late  Professor  WilUam  H.  Marshall  have 
joined  together  to  establish  the  William  H.  Marshall  Memorial 
Collection  of  Nineteenth-Century  English  Literature. 

The  purpose  of  the  Marshall  Collection  is  to  expand  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
fields  of  Professor  Marshall's  greatest  interest,  the  Romantic 
and  Victorian  periods  of  English  literature.  Particular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  acquiring  as  many  as  possible  of  the  significant 
editions  of  the  works  of  selected  poets  and  novelists. 

Gifts  in  Professor  Marshall's  memory  may  be  made  in  the 
form  of  cash  or  of  books. 

1)  Gifts  of  money  for  the  acquisition  of  books  to  add  to 
the  collection  may  be  sent  to  Dr.  William  E.  Miller  in 
the  Furness  Memorial  Library.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

2)  Gifts  of  appropriate  books  are  also  welcome.  To  avoid 
duplication,  prospective  donors  of  books  may  consult 
Dr.  Neda  M.  Westlake  of  the  Rare  Book  Department  of  the 
Library  in  advance. 

All  gifts  are  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes.  Further 
information  about  the  Marshall  Collection  may  be  obtained  from 
the  persons  named  above. 
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